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to return thanks for their victory to the God of armies 
in the great church of St, John. After having been con- 


secrated by the infidels to their prophet, it had just been 
restored to its first worship. The Archbishop of Tyre, 
clad in his pontifical robes, had purified it; he began the 
holy ceremonies, and made the sacred name of Christ 
resound with the solemn accents of a hymn of grati- 
tude; the voices of the heroes repeated it after him; 
monarchs, princes, soldjers, all prostrated themselves 
without distinction either of rank or title, united, mixed 
together, as they would have been before the Almighty. 
After having acquitted themselves of this sacred duty, 
the victors retired into the quarters respectively assigned 
them, and solaced themselves, after their hard and glo- 
rious labour, in tasting the repose that night and silence 
procure. 

—_— 


CHAPTER XIl. 


While Ptolemais was thus falling under the dominion 
of the Christians, Saladin, fully relying on the solidity 
of its ramparts, the courage of its defenders, and still 
more on the dissensions that prevailed in the camp of 
the Crusaders, not even supposing that the enemy would 
venture to attack such a strong place, had advanced to- 
wards Mussul with part of his army, in order to defend 
that place against the attempts of the Sultan Emmadin, 
its former possessor ; a few days had been sufficient to 
reduce him, and he was returning in triumph along the 
river Orontes, when, at the foot of the Galilean moun- 
tains, he met the brave Metchoub, deputed by the pri- 
soners taken at Ptolemais. That unfortunate warricr, 
his head covered with ashes, and despair in his heart, 
prostrated himself at the feet of his master. « Take my 
life,” said he, “for thy foes have surprised me; they 
have possessed themselves of the city thou hast entrust- 
ed to my care, and have forced me tu come and ask thee 
to put thy seal to the capitulation which I have been 
under the necessity of making with them.” 

At this unforeseen intelligence, Saladin remained 
struck and confounded: he could not believe nor com- 
prehend what he was told—that the eloquence of a single 
man had sufficed to appease the rankling animosities of 
the Christians, and that a single day had seen them 
take possession of the most important city in Palestine, 
next to Jerusalem. “ Who, then,” demanded he, “ is 
this extraordinary man, who has obtained over the minds 
of so many princes a power that neither the interests of 
their glory nor their religion has been able to gain, and 
what hand has been strong enough to shake the triple 
wall with which I had surrounded Ptolemais?’’ Met- 
choub replied, “ Just as a single word of the great pro- 
phet would chain the tempest in the air, so has the 
Archbishop of Tyre, by the force alone of his words, 
suspended that terrible quarrel that divided the Chris- 
tians, and threatened to crush them. As to the other 
miracle, the sudden fall of Ptolemais, the valour of Rich- 
ard and Philip Augustus has had its share in it; but, 
had it not been for Montmorency’s thundering sword, 
they never would have achieved it.” 

“Tf I be not under the illusion of a dream,” replied 
Saladin, “thy words are false ; for, at the moment I am 
speaking, the Archbishop of Tyre and Josselin of Mont- 
morency are prisoners at Damietta.” “They were, un- 
doubtedly,” answeied Metchoub; “but Malek Adhel 
has broken their chains; he has given them a numerous 
escort to conduct them across the desert to the camp of 
the Crusaders ; they, having arfived with their brethren 
on the 16th day of the moon of Redbeg, on the 17th the 
Christians were reconciled, and on the 18th became 
masters of Ptolemais.” «“ Knowest thou what thou art 
about in telling me such things ?” exclaimed the sultan, 
in anger; “knowest thou that thou givest rise in my 
mind to strange suspicions against my brother!” « God 
forbid,” interrupted Metchoub, “that I should ever at- 
tempt to instil into thy highness’s mind any suspicions 
against the fidelity of Malek Adhel, thy most submissive 
servant! but what I tell thee shall be confirmed by the 
brave soldiers who have accompanied thy brother’s cap- 


for that service, are now the only free Mussulmans in 
Ptolemais ; perhaps I could tell thee more, if I were not 


with so many ears, intent on listening to us.” “ Come, 
then, and speak to me alone,” replied the sultan, with 
agitation; “and, on thy head, mind what thou savest ; 
for I know not whether I could forgive the sacrilegious 
tongue that dare to insinuate that the brother of iny 
heart, the dearest friend of my bosom, is a traitor whom 
[ am to guard against.”” This said, he caused his tent 
to be pitched, and shut himself up with Metchoub. 
Scarcely were they alone, when the lust exclaimed, 
throwing himself at his master’s feet, “ No, great prince, 
thy brother is no traitor! but he is ruled by a passion 
too extraordinary not to be under the influence of some 
spell. A Christian virgin, of such heavenly beauty that 
one might think her a houri escaped from our prophet’s 
paradise, has dazzled his eyes and broken his soul ; since 
he saw her, the noble Malek Adhel is no longer what he 
was; he neglects the government thou hast entrusted 
him with, and equally forgets both the interests of his 
country and the orders of his master!” “ And what is 


soul of Malek Adhel ?” « The Princess Matilda of Eng- 
land, the sister of King Richard, a girl sixteen years of 
age, is the beauty who holds at ber feet in chains, like 
a vile slave, the lion of war, the thunder of the East: 
it is on her account that he has dismissed contemptu- 
ously all the women of his seraglio; it is because she 
desired it, that he has broken the chains of the Arch- 
bishop of Tyre, and of the valiant Montmorency. With- 
out a doubt, if she had commanded it also, he would 
have escorted her himself to the Christian camp; for he 
has sworn that whatever Princess Matilda should ask, 
should be granted iustantly.” “ That is an abominable 
falsehood !” replied Saladin, eagerly ; “ and I am confi- 
dent that Malek Adhel has taken no such oath. If the 
Princess of England thus swayed it over him, would 


she not have prevailed on him to become a Christian 
himself, and join with my enemies? Answer me, Met- 
choub; has he done so!” « No, undoubtedly,” replied 
Metchoub, “he has not done it yet; but know, then, 
that the proud European has not even made any trial in 
that respect. I am told that, hitherto inflexible and se- 
vere, she keeps ol'stinately away from hii; that all his 
adorations, entreaties, submissions, have not obtaine | 


in short, that he undertakes nothing for her service, be - 
cause she does not deign to express a wish. 
a sudden, dismissing her disdaiuful pride, love were to 


tion she were to require of Malek Adhel the sacrifice of | 
his religion and country—sultan, believe me, I say muct: | 
for thy brother, when [ say that he would hesitate.’’ | 
“ No, he would not!” interrupted the sultan, throwingy 
a glance of anger on Metchoub. “ Malek Adhel is as 
incapable of betraying me, as I am of suspecting him. 
Perhaps he may be in love; most probably he is; for it. 
is said that the women of Europe possess, to a supreme | 
Wegree, the art of enlivening, by feigued rigours, the | 
most unconquerable warriors; but proud, beautiful, as | 
thou describest this English princess, tender as she may | 
be, she never will obtain from Malek Adhel more thaia 
the sacrifice of his life—of his honour she cannot. Hear 
me, rash Metchoub! If thou hadst not shed thy blooc! 
for me in many battles, T would make thee pay with thy 


my brother’s great name. But be not alarmed ; for it is | 
to the clemency of him thou hast accused, that Iam go- | 
ing to entrust the charge of thy punishment. Go thi:s 
instant to Damietta, appear before Malek Adhel, confess: | 
to him thy fault, implore his forgiveness, give him the | 
orders Iam going to prepare, and be a witness of his | 
fidelity in executing them.” | 
He said, and Metchoub retired. After two hours he | 





tives from Damietta to the camp, and who, as a reward 
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sent for him, and giving him the letter he had just writ- | 
ten to his brother, to which he had applied his royal seal, | 


| 


afraid to raise thy anger, and if we were not surrounded | 


he exclaimed, “ These will inform Malek Adhel of my 
pleasure, and I am certain he will not swerve therefroin 
ia a single point. I command him in the first place to 
send the Queen of England to Cairo, and have her kept 
there in close confinement, in order that Richard, moved 
with the sorrows of a wife he loves, may accept the 
price I] shall set on her liberty ; an immense price, how- 
ever, for it is Ptolemais that I intend to demani as her 
ransom; without a doubt, the other sovereigns, who 
have conquered that city with Richard, and have as 
many claims to it as he, not having the same interest in 
restoring it, will not approve my proposal, and I hope 
then their refusal will operate towards creating fresh dis- 
sensions, more cruel, more fatal still than the former, 
against which all the prelate’s eloquence will prove of 
no service, and which I shall avail myself of to crush 
my fierce enemies for ever! Meanwhile, Malek Adhel 
shall collect without delay his scattered troops, and, 
joining those of Damietta with those of Cairo, shall 
come at their head to meet me in the mountains of 
Kouroutba, where I am going to wait for him. Be/ore 





the name of this dangerous beauty ?” replied Saladin ; | 
“ what woman has had the power to enervate the great | 


his departure, he shall send the Princess of Englan@ 
back to the king her brother; a vessel shall be ready for 
her in the port of Damietta ; and, if Malek Adhel grant 
thy pardon, thou, Metchoub, shalt have the care of con- 
ducting her to the Christian camp, and shalt direct thy 
vessel toward the port of Ptolemais. I will take care to 
acquaint Richard with thy expected return, and, in con- 
sideration of the prize we give him back, I will obtain a 
safe conduct for thee. Hence! bear my orders to Ma- 
lek Adhel, and see whether he will balance between his 
brother and a woman,” 





she not have commanded him to give up to the Chiis- | 
tians all the places he has under his government? would | 


from her either a kind look or a favourable word ; and, | 
But if om | 


take the place of coldness, and as the price of her affec-- | 


life the suspicion with which thou hast dared to pollute |. 


Having spoken thus, Saladin caused two of his best 
camels to be given to Metchoub, with the like number 
of Arab horses, whose swift feet left scarcely any mark 
imprinted on the sand, and many slaves to escort him. 
The night was’ not yet very far advanced, when Met- 
choub had already passed Sefour, and saw in the shade 
of night the sinall fortress of Ramla rising at the en- 
trance of the desert. 

But, while he is thus swiftly advancing towards a 
place where he was going to create so much disturb- 
ance, let us see what was passing there, and what had 
happened since the departure of the archbishop. 

After he left Damietta, Matilda, faithful tothe promise 
she had made him, had kept herself religiously conrtined 
in her retirement, resisting with equal firmness the rea- 
sons the queen gave that she should meet the prince, 
and the slight wishes her own heart ventured to form in 
that respect. Far from seeing in the archbishop’s ab- 
sence a reason to be less rigid, she found one to be more 
timid, and felt well, that, bereft of the experience of her 
guide, she could find no safety but in the silence of a 
deep solitude, and that her duty as well as her interest 
prescribed to her to deny all the entreaties that tended to 
draw her aside. At last, the tender Berengere, tired with 
employing fruitless solicitations, fearful of the anger her 
obstinate refusals might excite in the prince’s breast, 
discouraged by the prolongation of her captivity and the 
mortal sorrow of being away from her husband, could 
no longer withstand so many griefs combined together : 
the condition she was in also increased her weakness, 
her health grew worse,and soon her life was in danger, 

Searcely was Matilda informed of it, ere she forgot 
her own dangers to think only of the queen’s ; she ran 


| and shut herself up with her—left her neither day no 


night—and endeavoured to recall her courage, in saying 
all that coul revive her hopes. Malek Adhel, on his 


| side, lavished on his royal captive the most constant at- 


tentions and delicate care: he sent to Alexandria for ap 
Arabian physician, celebrated throughout the East, and 
for the most salutary plants from the extremity of Ye- 
men; but all these cares became useless. Berengere 
grew wenker every day, her eyes were dim, her strength 


| failed her, and Matilda felt in her inmost soul the present- 


iment of a dreadful misfortune. One night, as, all in 
tears, she was watching by the queen’s bedside, she 
turned round to her, and expressed in a faint voice how 
much she was touched with her affectionate kindness, 
« Yes, that affection might have restored me my life,” 
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added she, “and I am going to die.”. The princess, in 
despair, took hold of her hand, and pressed it on her 
bosom. “Speak,” said he, “ speak, pray, you never can 
tell me soon enough how I may save you.” « All that 
I request of you,” replied the queen, reviving a little, 
“is that you will receive Malek Adhel only onee more: 
speak to him in my favour, obtain from him (it depends 
on yourself,) that he send me back to Richard, in spite 
of all the contrary orders he may receive from Saladin. 
Restore me the hope of seeing my lord again, and you 
will see my strength daily returning. I shall owe to 
you my life, and that of the child [ bear. Ah! my sis- 
ter, can you be guilty when doing such a service?” «I 
should be very guilty if I denied you,” replied Matilda, 
warinly. “ Be easy, my sister—you shall be obeyed: I 
will see the prince, fall at his knees, and implore his pity.” 
“ Have only a little pity on the torments he suffers,” in- 
terrupted the queen in a luw voice; “ without answering 
his love, behold him without answer, speak to him with 
moderation, and you will see him express his gratitude, 
only that you condescend to ask him any thing.” 

The promise of Matilda had already shed a whole- 
some balm in the wound of the queen; her hopes re- 
vived, and her anxiety cooled; she knew the power of 
love. She knew that he who loves, runs, flies, precipi- 
tates himself, harbours but one thought, and stops at no 
obstacle, thinking every thing both lawful and practica- 
ble. Since Matilda had taken charge of her destiny, 
and Malek Adhel was the disposer of it, she found she 
could breathe in peace, and taste some repose. In fact, 
sleep, which for a long time past had forsaken her, in 
spite of all ber eflorts and the remedies administered to 
her, came on, in consequence of her more peaceful 
thoughts, and restored at last a little calm to her broken 
frame. Seeing her asleep, Matilda drew softly the cur- 
tains to hide the light, and went into the oratory, in ot 
der to return thanks to God for the queen’s improving 
state. Wholly occupied with that beloved sister, it was 
only for her that she asked from Heaven support, streagth, 
and happiness; that interest was the first in her muad: 
it made her forget all others—and she did not recollect 
that Berengere was recovering her peace only because 
she wasto expose her own. ‘The day was already ad- 
vanced, and the queen, feeling herself stronger, had left 
her bed; she had been removed near the window, where 
she breathed a fresher air, and her eyes, fatigued, wan- 
dered with pleasure over the verdant fields of the Delta. 
Kneeling before her, the princess was singing to her 
soine hymns in a low voice, when a slave entered, and 
told them that the prince had come to enquire for news 
of the queen, and was waiting for an answer in the great 
jasper hall. At these words, Berengere threw oa her 
sister one of those expressive and supplicating glances 
which contain more prayers than any language can ex- 
press. Matilda squeezed her hand with a soft smile ; 
“T understand you,” said she, “and am going to fulil 
my engagement.” She then arose, and, passing into the 
jasper hall, appeared before the prince with that calin 
dignity which gives to a woman’s looks something celes- 
tial, because she owes it only to what is most divine on 
earth—innocence and goodness. 

On beholding her before him, after having so long and 
so uselessly requested it, the prince exclaimed with in- 
voluntary surprise, he knew not whether he was awake; 
80 lively a joy had overpowered his heart, that it had, as 
it were, suspended both life and motion; fixed to the 
spot, oppressed, he neither could understand, believe, nor 
express his happiness. ‘he virgin stopped at the ea- 
trance of tee room, and, bending her head with a soft 
and modest fook, slie said, “ My lord, I come hither in 
the name of an unfortunate queen, to implore your ge- 
nerosity.”” “ Hold!” interrupted Malek Adhel, eagerly ; 
“never say that you come to implore! 
you! Ah! angelic beauty, it is not prayers, but com- 
mands, that you must address tome. Here am I at your 
feet, ready to hear andexecute them. Speak, command, 
absolute sovereign over Malek Adhel’s thoughts!’ «T[ 
wish, my lord,” replied she, blushing, and retiring a few 
paces, “I wish much you would not thus humble your- 
self before me.” He exclaimed, “ No, I do not humble 
myself by kneeling before you : on the contrary, I honour 
myself, and take pride in submitting to your power. 
O Matilda! how canI not adore you! what more just 
than to adore what is most beautiful, most perfect, on 
“ My lord,” interrupted she, “the queen re- 
Deign 


Impilore me!— 


earth ?” 
mains very ill; I cannot therefore leave her long. 


—” 
~ 


| 
| 








| 1.0 command my eternal gratitude. 


| you shall be obeyed. 





to hear the motive of my visit: a deep sorrow has af- 
fected her health; it threatens her lite: I tremble for 
her—I dread to see my brother’s wife perish, You 
alone can prevent so great a misfortune. The promise 
of restoring her to her husband may recall her trom the 
brink of the grave; and, if I have cherished the hope 
ihat the heart of Malek Adhel would grant me that fa- 
vour, [ have trusted much less to my prayers than toa 
generosity on which no one can ever presume too much.” 
“No!” resumed the prince, “I never experienced such 
ecstasy. Never yet did such delightful harmony strike 
my ears and intoxicaté my senses. Whereaml! This 


is no longer the same palace—this air no Jonger the same | 
I used to breathe—all is changed when I behold her.” O | 


Matilda! where you are, it ceases any longer to be like 
earth.” “ My lord,” interrupted she once more, at a few 
paces farther off, “ the queen, distracted with grief, is on 
the point of death; you are master of her life, and she 
awaits her sentence.” “I know not,” answered the 
prince, “ what will be the consequences of what I am 
going to do; but this I know, that, happen what will, 
You wish the queen to be free : 
behold, she is free. You wish her to be restored to her 
husband: she shall be restoredto him. And now, what 
can you desire more? Shall I place at your feet all the 
xingdoms of the earth? shall I lay down my life?” 
‘© Ab! magnanimous prince,” replied the virgin, much 
iiffeeted, “ why so many favours! one alone is enough 
My family will know 
|lappiness yet; you will be the cause: to you I shall be 
ndebted for it!’ “ Heaven, who hears her,” exclaimed 
che prince,—* heaven, who created her, and who wonders 
without doubt at the beauty of its own work—can it be 
srue that Matilda blesses me! ‘Tell me, O tell me, what 
have I done to deserve such supreme felicity?” ‘There 
was such an exalted transport in the voice, the air, the 


| look, of Malek Adhel, that it caused some emotion in 


the heart of the princess, She then thought it was time 


to retire; and, walking a few paces back, she said to the 


prince in a faltering voice, “ Permit me to withdraw. 
While the queen is ignorant of your generous kindness, 
my heart does but half enjoy it.” .«Go, Matilda, go, I 
will not detain you,” replied the prince with enthusiasm ; 
“you must be impatient to see the queen happy. But 
know, that neither the happiness she is going to enjoy, 
nor that which you experience in imparting it to her, can 
equal what I feei at this moment. Matilda, gratitude is 


io me every thing, and Lowe you much more than I 


aave given you.” ‘I'he princess did not make any reply. 
She advanced towards the door, and when on tue point 
of going out, she stopped, laid one of his hands on her 
ieart, and said, “ Gratitude is there, and to my latest 
yreath !” 

She then hurried on her steps, and entered precipi- 


| .ately the queen’s room, crying out, with joyful emo- 
| tion, that they must return thanks to the mercy of God, 


| the strength that is to bring me into your arms! 


| 
} 


| tilda, thou my saviour on earth! 


~ 
| iazod, 


who had disposed the prince to hear her. Your liberty 
s promised, my sister, aud the return of your healih will 
ix the moment of your departure.” “O my king, my 
husband, my lord!” exclaimed Berengere, raising her- 
self, and joining her hands,“ I shall see you, then! My 
heart leaps with joy at the thought—and I[ feel a new 
I shall soon be able to go, and recover 
And 
thou, my God, forgive the feelings of a wife, that she 

Matilda, dear Ma- 
O! it isin heaven 
alone, where your soul dwells already, that you can find 
a. reward proportionate to the service you have done me. 
And thou, generous prince, where art thou? when shall 
i see thee! when will the voice of my gratitude reach 
hy ear!’ She could not say more: her emotions had 
*xbausted her strength. Matthda entreated her to com- 
pose herself, She reminded her that excess of joy was 
aurtful—and excess of any thing reprehensible before 
«“ Ah, my sister,” interrupted the tender Beren- 
sere, “I canaot obey our God, when my husband is in 
ny thoughts, and Richasd ranks before him in my heart.” 
“+ { have already perceived it,” replied the princess, smil- 
ing; “and but for that fault you would have none, and 
no creature on carth ca. claim perfection.” Then, see- 
ing the approach of night, she prevailed on the queen to 


le in my veins. 


gave thee but her second thought! 


' make truce with her pleasing thoughts, and to take rest 


afier her joy. Berengere yielded: her women approach- 
ed, and removed her into her bed. She soon went to 


_ sleep, and Matilda, less tranquil, sought in vain the same 


refreshment. The day had been extremely ain ; the 
night was the same. Oppressed by the henge le either 
| to breathe or find any repose, she went iat0@ closet con- 
tiguous to her room, the windows of which opened on 
| the gardens of the palace, to which there was a descent 
| by a private staircase. ‘I'he princess was not ignorant 
of it, and would have been strongly induced to enjoy, 
| for a few moments, the freshness of the air and the se- 
| renity of the sky, if she had not been frightened at the 
idea of being alone in those extensive gardens, and in 
the dark. She sat down near the window, the better to 
enjoy the balmy exhalations of the night. She reached 
a table before her, opened the bible, and began to read ; 
but, during her lecture, she fell into frequent fits of ab- 
sence: her eyes, without being sensible of it, closed 
| now end then. Her head reclined on her hand: and, 
whilst a fanning breeze shook and turned over the leaves 
of the sacred book, she involuntarily suffered her fancy 
to wander over the most minute circumstances of her 
interview with Malek Adhel. If some unexpected noise 
| recalled her to herself, she abruptly tore herself away 
from her reverie, reproached herself with having indulg- 
ed it, and resumed her lecture, determined not to quit it 
any more: but, insensibly, some transient ideas, that she 
instantly banished, and which as instantly returned, 
fatigued, suspended her attention, and at last took pos- 
session of it, Her eyes were reading yet, when her mind 
was flying elsewhere—and, as her mouth uttered words 
that her ear received, she did not perceive that her 
thoughts heard them no longer, and had returned wholly 
towards an image which left her no rest. The night 
passed thus in a constant rotation of short lectures and 
long reveries, At last, tired with so many fruitless ef- 
forts and importunate recollections, the princess threw 
herself on her bed, and scarcely had she slept a few 
hours, when one of her women entered to tell her that 
the queen was awake, and wished to speak with her. 
She arose instantly, and went to meet Berengere. She 
found her in the oratory, seated in a large arm-chair, of 
scarlet velvet, fringed with gold, opposite her littte cruci- 
fix : a monk was standing by her. On perceiving the 
princess, the queen’s pale countenance became tinged 
with the flush of a slight emotion. She held out her 
| hand to her, telling her that she was very well; that her 
_rest had only been broken by pleasant dreams ; that at 
| last, secing herself quite out of danger, she had wished 
| to begin her day by the august ceremony which carries 
| up the benedictions of mankind to the throne of divine 
| mercy. “Come, sister, I would not proceed to prayers 
| without you,” added she; “for, near Matilda, one is sure 
| to be the better heard of Heaven !” 
| The sad princess had too little reason to be satisfied 


| 


with the thoughts of the night, not to blush at such a 

praise. She thanked the queen that she had sent for 

her, and afterwards humbled herself before the Almighty 
with that ardent faith, and that boundless love, which 
| operate so powerfully on the soul that feels them. When 
| we turn to God with a true fervour of heart, he seldom 
| dismisses his children without shedding on them that 
| grace which reanimates their courage, banishes sorrow, 
drives away fear, nourishes piety, and produces tears: 
| therefore, the ceremony was scarcely over, when Matil- 
| da, already more calm, had recovered her accustomed 
peace. When the princesses were alone, the queen re- 
quested Matilda to sit near her chair. She took hold of 
both her hands, looked at her with solicitude, as if going 
to speak, and, stopping on a sudden, apparently unable 
to determine, she at last said to her, in a faint voice, 
« When yesterday you spoke to the prince in my favour, 
and he granted you my liberty, did you then also re- 
quest your own?” “Mine!” exclaimed Matilda, with 
surprise; “was there any occasion for it? is it possible 
that he should intend to part us!” « I suspected as much,” 
replied Berengere; “the chief difficulty subsists still, 
and how shall we triumph over it?” Matilda turned 
pale, and, in a tone of fear, asked her if she supposed 
the prince could entertain the guilty design of detaining 
her near him. “Poor, innocent soul,” answered the 
queen, “in your judgments as well as your actions, you 
only consult virtue and justice : you never think of love, 
Meanwhile, it surrounds you, it attacks you, it speaks to 
you incessantly, and still remains a stranger: in vain it 
shows itself to you under all shapes. Violent and crimi- 
nal under the features of Agnes, passionate and respect- 
ful in the prince’s professions, tender and legitimate in 
my heart, your chaste eyes turn aside, unwilling either 
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to see or understand it.” 
princess; “have I not pledged myself never to know it? 
is it possible to break one’s vow!” ‘The queen smiled, 
apparently moved—and, after a pause, said, “ You are 


right; that is not possible: and such an engagement 
ought to suffice, undoubtedly, to shut not only your heart, 


but your eyes also, against love. As for me, my sister, 
who am allowed to know it, [ cannot be ignorant of its 
effects on the soul of Malek Adhel: the prince will not 
suffer you to depart.” What do I hear!” exclaimed 
Matilda, “ what dreadful misfortunes am I then destined 
to undergo—and what project does the infidel form 
against me!” “I do not imagine he forms any that you 
can precisely be alarmed at yet,” replied the queen, * for 
he loves you much; he reveres you still more. But to 
consent to part from you—I know not whether, in a 
heart possessed with love, there ever remained strength 
enough to obtain from it so great a sacrifice.” “I see 
well,” replied Matilda, sorrowfully, “that I shall be 
obliged to return once more to the prince, and soiicit 
him again.” Berengere rejected that resource, sensible 
that it was not by inflaming her judge that she could 
overcome his reluctance—and that the more sweetness 
and grace Matilda should display in her prayers, the less 
would love permit the prince to yield. “I will speak to 
him myself,” said she; ‘“ perhaps I shall be able to prove 
to him, that the obstacle which parts you can never be 
shaken, that it is not on your shame he ought to build 
his happiness; and if my prayers be fruitless—if he 
refuse me—it is in vain that my liberty shall have been 
restored to me—here will I die.” “ Why should it be 
in vain, and why should you die?” exclaimed Matilda: 
“because God has destined me to suffer, dues it follow 
that you should be a victim too!” ‘The queen answered 
faintly, that her duty would not allow her to leave her 
alone at Damietta. “ Your duty,” replied the princess, 
firmly, “commands you to go and join your husband, 
as soon as the road shall have been opened for you ; and 
my duty commands me not to lay on any person the 
weight of those troubles that fall to my lot. God will 
be my refuge, my support. His protection is better than 
all human assistance, and his strength will prove suffi- 
cient. @p then, O queen—go without any apprehen- 
sion ; for, though you leave me alone, you do not leave 
me forsaken.” As she finished these words, the eyes of 
Matilda, raised towards heaven, expressed such divine 
confidence, that it seemed already as if, far from the 
earth, sheliered in the bosom of God, she thence dared 
the world and men, sure of being out of their reach. 
The queen, struck with the heavenly charm with 
which hope and faith embellished the virgin, inclined 
herself before her with a sort of respect, and said, “ As- 
suredly I will go, not without regret, but without fear, 
and will carry joy into the great heart of Richard, in 
telling him that his sister has refused to be a queen on 
earth, only because she feels herself destined to be a 
saint in heaven—and that she has not the features only, 
but the soul of an angel!’ Matilda thanked the queen 
with a smile full of softness, but at the same time replete 
with such melancholy, that it might have been thought 
that she had just revived the presentiment of all the 
pains she was to undergo, and all the efforts she would 
have to make, before she could attain that glorious rank 
of angels, whercin she seemed placed already. 


—<>_ 


«“ How, then!” replied the 


had alarmed the virgin’s modesty : this perhaps was the 
cause of the deep retirement she had obstinately adopted. 
Perhaps, to obtain more confidence, he ought to show 
her more regard, veneration, and deference, and carefully 
conceal his passion until the moment he might hope she 
would no longer be alarmed. When he felt he was a 
little more master of himself, he replied to the queen, 
that he wished or expected no other recompense for what 
he had done for her than the happiness of having pre- 
served her life and made Matilda happy. ‘The queen 
then, her eyes suffused with tears, with a timid and em- 
barrassed air, and a faltering voice, said to him: “It is 
not surely to me alone that you have restored libérty ! 
My sister’—*« Your sister has not asked me for her 
own!” interrupted the prince, impetuously. “Could 
she think it requisite, my lord! have you not promised 
never to part us!” “ Do you wish to depart, madam?!” 
inquired Malek Adhel of Matilda, endeavouring with all 
his power to suppress the terrible agitation of his mind ; 
“do you wish to quit this palace!”  Assuredly I do,” 
replied the princess. ‘ My sad eyes, turned towards my 
country, languish after it—and my heart calls for it 
always.” At these words the prince changed colour: 
he made a sign of surprise and grief, and retired precipi- 
tately. Stopping on a sudden, however, he returned 
slowly, drew near a window that was open, and there, 
leaning his elbow on the marble, and his head on his 
hand, he remained plunged in a deep reverie. At the 
other extremity of the apartment the queen and the 
princess were looking at him, and communicated to each 
other in a low voice the hopes and fears the prince’s 
long meditation caused them. At last, he returned to 
them with a more tranquil countenance, and said to the 
queen in a voice rather constrained, that, when her 
returning strength would allow her to name the day of 
her departure, it would be time enough to think of that 
ot the princess: “and if, before then, vou condescend 
to hear me sometimes,” added he, looking at Matilda, 
“T will tell you what reasons induce me to combat that 
wish: meanwhile, if none of my reasons can move you, 
if you persevere in your intention, if you desire to leave 
me, if you say, ‘Malek Adhel, thou wilt die without 
doubt, but it matters not; I will go!’—then, madam, 

you will be free, then will I detain you no longer. 1 

will see you no more—no, never! Don’t you know, 

that to obey you, I would sacrifice my life without reluc- 
tance ?”” Meanwhile, in spite of his cilurts and courage, 

some tears stole down his manly cheeks, and betrayed 

the violence of his grief. Matilda saw them, and her 

own fell in abundance. Agitated by his own emouon, 

but still more by that which the princess exhibited, Ma- 

lek Adhel felt that, unless he quitted her that very 

moment, he should be unable to contain any longer the 

force of a passion which never yet had reigned so im- 

petuously : then, without saying a single word—witbout 

so much as looking at her, he went out of the apart- 

ment. Matilda continued to weep. ‘The queen em- 








braced her, and said: “ Do not despair ; your departure 
will meet with less obstacles than I had apprehended. 1 
see that with tears and prayers there is nothing which 
cannot be obtained from the most noble and generous 
heart that ever existed among men,” “ But is it true, 
my sister, that my departure can cause his death?!” 
asked Matilda, wiping her tears. “If you continue to 
treat him with such uncommon rigour,” replied Beren- 
gere, “ you may perhaps urge his despair to an excess 





CHAPTER XIII, 


That same day the prince was introduced for:a short 
time into the apartment of Berengere, whom Matilda no 
longer left. On seeing him, and hearing him express 
the joy he felt at her recovery, the queen with emotion 
exclaimed ; “That life which is now restored to me, I 
owe to you. Soon will I tell Richard so: all Europe 
shall know it. Someday will I tell it to that son I bear 
within me—and the name of his benefactor will be the 
first he shall learn to pronounce. O great prince! may 
all united blessings be the reward of your goodness-~ 
the earth has none greater to offer.” “But heaven 
has,” added the princess, blushing deeply, “and Malek 
Adhel might lay claim to them; will he then never 
try?” The prince looked at her, but made no answer. 
The emotions of his heart were too powerful to leave 
him the strength of governing them if he spoke—and 
he no longer chose to allow the violence of the passion 
Matilda inspired him with to appear before her. He 
had often observed that the vivacity of his transports 
3 





that may give us every thing to fear; but, in seeing him 
sometimes, in speaking to him with serenity and kind- 
ness, you will soothe his torments, and make him par- 
take of that peace that prevails in your soul; and if you 
do not succeed to fill his own with the image of your 
God, at least you will convince him that, to a hero like 
him, virtue ought never to be such a painful eilurt as to 
cost his life.”’ Matilda adopted these reasons, and con- 
sented not to shun the prince any more. Meanwhile, in 
taking a resolution so contrary to what the archbishop | 
had prescribed to her, she still thought she did not dis- 
obey hint, because, her situation no longer being the 
same, it seemed to her that her conduct ought not to be 
the same. And in reasoning thus, she was not aware 
that Berengwre’s illness having opened her heart to com- 
passion, there was but one step from that to tenderness ; 
that the sad and passionate looks of the prince had made 
her take that step, and hence, consequently, it was not 
her situation but her heart that had changed. 

Meanwhile, it frequently happened that during her 





prayers a thousand earthly ideas would suddenly disturb 
her; it seeined to her then as if God was leaving her, 
and giving her up to the eternal foe of mankind, who 
filled her soul with dangerous illusions and fantastical 
errors. Uneasy, terrified, she then had recourse to tears 
and penance, but those tears that piety alone did not 
cause to flow, gave her no relief, and amidst the severest 
penances she could inflict on herself her thoughts were 
always wandering elsewhere. 

The young novice frequently thus passed whole nights 
in that state of inward anguish of which she knew 
neither the cause hor the remedy, and her countenance, 
altered by her anxiety of mind, struck the queen several 
times ; but that impassioned wife, who perceived nothing 
but through her own heart, persuaded that being away 
from Richard was the only sorrow that could be ex- 
perienced, saw in the melancholy of Matilda the fear 
only of not being able to depart, and the ennui of re- 
maining at Damietta, and entertained no doubt but that, 
once arrived at the Christian camp, she would recover 
her former tranquillity. Meanwhile the grief that preyed 
on. Matilda increased every day ; broken by fastings, un- 
easiness, and penance, she languished and drooped to- 
wards the earth, similar to the lily of the valley, which 
the too ardent rays of the sun had struck; her eyes 
were dim, her complexion lost its colour. Alas! that 
interesting melancholy served but to give her new cliarms, 
and Malek Adhel, who saw her, gazed with rapture, and 
grew more and more inflamed. But he remained silent, 
for he had learned from that divine girl what he had been 
ignorant of till then—to respect modesty! Provided 
that, on his approach, the young virgin’s discoloured 
cheeks covered themselves with a blush, he felt he could 
ask no more, and that to obtain what he wished he must 
appear to hope for nothing. 

His silence made Matilda less timid; he saw her con- 
fidence growing up under the shade of that reserve he 
imposed on himself; sometimes she condescended to 
raise her eyes on him, to smile, to reply to his questions, 
and no more to retire when he approached ; too happy 
of those slight favours, he spoke not of his love, but his 
eyes, his voice, his manners, spoke for him every mo- 
ment; the fire that consumed him surrounded, pressed, 
moved the princess, and broke forth outwardly the more 
it was confined ; not daring to pass through the prince’s 
lips, it overran on all sides, and gave to his gestures and 
least speeches a seduction the more dangerous, as it 
scemed concealed, and against which virtue itself could 
not stand on its guard—and innocence still Jess. How 
could Matilda, who never knew any other than that 
divine love which carries a soft and salutary calm into 
the soul, suppose that love was the cause of the agitation 
she felt, and how could she think of stopping its pro- 

gress! A heavy weight, however, oppressed her bosom; 
her looks were vague and absent; at times a burning 
heat spread itseif over her face, the moment after deadly 
paleness succeeded, accompanied by a chilling tremour 
over all her person; thoughtful and melancholy, she re- 
tired into the most lonely places, to the darkest corners 
of the palace, and instinctively concealed herself from 
all eyes, though ignorant she had yet any thing to 











conceal. 

But several days had already elapsed, and Berengere 
had recovered her strength; she felt herself able to de- 
part; it was time to speak to the prince, and to ascertain 
whether at last Matilda should accompany her. It was 
not without a struggle that she was to return again to 
that subject, and resolve upon tearing that heart to which 
she owed her life; but her duty and her interest pre- 
scribed it ; for in case she were not to succeed, she was 
determined to set off alone, and could she allow herself 
to leave Matilda at Damietta, without having previously 
tried all the means of getting her away ? 

The evening came; the queen caused all the blinds 
in the jasper hall to be pulled up, and sat down with 
Matilda on rich cushions near a window, whence they 
could perceive the blooming groves of the Delta, and at 
a distance the sea’s restless waves. ‘I'he prince entered 
and seated himself at the feet of the princesses. Beren- 
gere in silence was seeking in her mind for those soft 
and flattering expressions which women often know how 
to employ with such wonderful advantage, in order to 
lessen the bitterness of the sacrifices they impose, but 
she could find none satisfactory. In whatever manner 
she should announce to the priace that Matilda was to 
go, she was sure to rend his heart; she had not the 
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courage to begin with the dreadful subject; every time 
she opened her mouth the remembrance of her obliga- 
tiens to the prince withheld what she was on the point 
of uttering, and stayed the blow she was going to inflict. 
Torn between her duty and her want of resolution, she 
knew not what’ to do, and fell into such a profound 
reverie, that she no longer saw those around her, and 
hence Matilda felt herself as it were left in a téte-a-téte 
with the prince, who was then labouring under the most 
cruel embarrassment ; her lips could not find a word to 
say, nor her eyes an object to rest upon ; whichever way 
she looked she still perceived the eyes cf Malek Adhel 
fixed upon her; if she turned towards the fields he 
bowed gently, and with his lips ventured to touch the 
bottom of her dress. Matilda was sensible she ought 
not to suffer it, but if she removed she was fearful he 
would guess the cause of her flight, and she fancied that 
if she let him perceive she had observed his secret teme- 
rity, she would have too much to blush at it. Meanwhile, 
in proportion as it lasted, her situation became more 
painful, and Matilda hesitated no longer; she arose with 
the intention of going away. ‘That movement snatched 
at once the queen from her absent fit; she held Matilda 
back, and said in a quick and precipitate tone, “ My lord, 
the day is come when I can fix my departure, and avail 
myself of your generosity ; I shall die if I do not go, 
but I cannot go without Matilda.” She stopped as if 
oppressed with the sight of the prince’s grief. Matilda, 
who was then standing, saw her fate was on the point of 
being decided, and sunk back gently on her seat. Malek 
Adhel replied with an affected moderation, “If your 
sister require it, madam, this day shall be the last she 
sha!l-see me near her; but in return for this submission 
I beg of her to permit me one moment’s conversation 
without witnesses; when I have told her what I wish to 
say to her alone, if she then persist in her intention to 
go with you, I will no longer oppose her departure, and 
you will only bave to name the day.” As he finished 
these words, the prince sighed heavily, as if already re- 
signed to his fate. Berengere looked at him with sur- 
prise, then turnin; to the princess, asked for an answer; 
she received none. Matilda, reclining her head on her 
bosom, remained silent and motionless. At last the 
queen arose and said to her, “ You have heard the prince, 
your going depends on yourself alone. [ leave you with 
our generous benefactor; hear him ; you cannot dispense 
with it.’ “ Cannot I, indeed ?” demanded the princess, 
in a trembling voice. “ No,” replied the prince abruptly, 
“you cannot without unparalleled cruelty; think that 
on a few minutes’ conversation it is my life Urat is at 
stake.” These words decided Matilda ; she slowly drop- 
ped the queen’s hand, which she was still holding; Be- 
rengere left the apartment, and Malek Adhcel sat duwn 
in her place. 

A long silence prevailed; the prince seemed fearful 
to break it, and Matilda still more so. But though he 
spoke not, he kept gazing on her; his eyes wandering 
on so many charms, could not be satiated with looking ; 
and now, if he persisted in silence, it was no longer from 
the fear of speaking, but because he had forgotten what 
he was going to say; he only thought of seeing and 
loving Matilda ; the more he looked at ber the more 
enraptured he grew; he drew nearer, he touched her ; 
burning sighs were exhaling from his breast; a deep 
colour had tinged the virgin’s cheeks ; she felt oppressed ; 
the veil that bid her bosom seemed animated by the 
heaving motion it received; Malek Adhel saw it, and 
hope revived in his heart; his emotion increased, his 
senses misled him, he ventured to press in his arms the 
virgin of the Lord! The unfortunate!—the fire of 
heaven is not quicker in consuming its prey. Modesty 
was alarmed, religion shuddered ; she pushed away with 
horror the audacious Mussulman, and hid in ber hands 
her face bathed with tears. At the sight of them Malek 
Adhel fell on his knees before her; he felt he had offended 
her, and was in despair, for in those happy climates 
where chivalry was held in honour, never did love light 
up a more sincere flame than that which consumed the 
heart of the young Arab. Prostrate before the princess 
he swore inviolable respect, and pledged himself never 
to speak of a passion that offended her ; but he entreated 
her to listen to him; she would not. She raised her 
head with dignity, looked at him with firmness and pride, 
and went away without his daring to oppose her. Mean- 
while, kneeling on the place she had just left, he spread 
his arms towards her ; he entreated her in the most dole- 
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ful expressions to bear him for one instant, but one short 
instant, promising not to approach her nor quit the place 
where he knelt. Matilda stopped then, and casting on 
him a cold and stern glance, she said, “I can hear but 
one single word from you, and that word ought to be the 
order for my departure.” “Is my pardon to be obtained 
at that price alone?” demanded he with a humble and 
passionate look. “If my liberty be restored to me,” 
replied she, “ I swear to preserve only the remembrance 
of your generosity, and to bury that of this instant in 
eternal oblivion.” Alas! she kaew not she had just 
promised what she could no longer perform, and that the 
| remémbrance of that instant was going to mix with her 
reveries, and haunt her duiing the silence of the night 
as well as the tumult of the day. 
The prince still remained in suspense ; he hesitated, 
sighed, looked at Matilda, and could not find strength 
| enough to promise to see her no more; but she seemed 
| impatient; she moved as if going out; he decided for 
| himself—futurity disappeared, the present moment was 
all; to prolong for some minutes the pleasure of behold- 
ing her he loved, he was going to condemn himself to 
eternal despair. “ Remain, Matilda!” exclaimed he in 
|a heart-rending accent, “I am going to obey.” The 
princess stopped again; a sweet satisfaction beamed on 
| her countenance as she raised her eyes and hands to 
heaven. “O my peaceful cloister! O joyful times of 
my youth! O my country ! I shall then see you again !” 
“ Ungrateful and cruel girl!’ exclaimed the prince, pre- 
| cipitating himself towards her, and seizing hold of one 
| of her hands in spite of her efforts, “ must your lips 
bless the moment that will break my heart, and joy spar- 
| kle in your eyes when I pronounce my own fatal doom! 
| Not a word of concern for my situation, not a tear 
dropped on my grief, and when I am treated with that 
barbarity, kept back by an imaginary respect, am I to 
fear giving offence to her who tears my lite away with- 
out condescending to feel the least compassion! No, 
no, you shall not leave me, you shall hear me in spite 
of yourself;” and forcing the princess to sit down, he 
knelt before her, took both her hands in one of his, laid 
the other on the back of her chair, and gazing on her 
with eyes replete with the frenzy of love; “ Yes,” con- 
tinued he, “ thou shalt hear me; thou shalt learn what 
| passion distracts me, what transports I have subdued, 
| and what horrible torments I daily undergo: since neither 
| my silence nor my respect have been able to move thee, 
| know then my love; hear its voice; lend an ear to its 
| cries; in spite uf thyself, perhaps, thou wilt be moved ; 
perhaps they will find admittance into thy obdurate heart.” 
| ‘The princess at these words threw herself back, in turn- 
| ing her head aside with terror. “O look upon me!” 
| added he in a supplicating voice, « out of pity look upon 
| me; there are more joys in one of thy looks than inall 
| the alluring pleasures of the earth. No, it is in vain 
that I should promise it, I cannot part from thee, I can- 
not cease to see thee; this alone is beyond the bounds 
of iny obedience ; permit me only to remain beside thee, 
and command, Wilt thou return to Europe, I am ready 
| to conduct thee thit-er; wilt thou reign in this place, 
wilt thou accept of a throne, thou shalt ascend it. O 
thou absolute mistress of my heart, command thy slave ; 
here am I speechless before thee, but my silence speaks 
enough for me.” He stopped oppressed, he trembled, 
burning tears fellin abundance from his eyes, and bathed 
the hands of Matilda; he could detain her no longer; the 
excess of his emotion had deprived him of all his 
strength; he held her no more, and still she staid ; it was 
no longer the prince’s hand, it was her own weakness 
that kept her there. Malek Adhel saw it, and full of 
hope he enjoyed supreme felicity; but similar to all 
earthly joys, which, between hope and regret, hardly 
stop a moment, the prince’s transient view of happiness 
vanished on a sudden, together with Matilda’s weakness ; 
she perceived she had been free for some time, and blushed 
at having remained bat a short moment with Malek Ad- 
hel; that virtue she still loved best was bidding her to 
| fly without more delay, and she was going toobey. The 
| prince saw her intention; he saw that a force which he 
| could not overcome, ruled in that chaste and religious 
heart; discouraged by this obstacle, he ceased to utter 
| useless wishes, but advancing towards Matilda with de- 
| spair ing his soul, and eyes replete with a gloomy and 
franticégrief, he presented her with a dagger, and said, 
« Well, since thou wilt leave me, thou art free ; quit for 
ever this abode, but, before thou goest, out of pity plunge 











this dagger into my breast—the wound will be less pain- 
ful than thy departure!” With her weak hand the 
virgin raised the homicide weapon, and looking at the 
prince, seemingly much affected, she said, « Rather than 
plunge it into so generous a bosom, I would assuredly 
shed all my own blood. O magnanimous prince! why 
do you give yourself up to such violent grief, why do 
you harbour such guilty tenderness! what are your 
hopes, what do you venture to ask of me? Can there 
possibly exist any bond between the sister of Richard 
and the brother of Saladin? can there exist any but 
what would be a crime between a Christian maid and a 
Mahomedan prince? Is a sacrifice above your courage, 
and is it easier for you to die than to be virtuous ?” 

These few words appeased the prince’s transport ; he 
was struck with the mixture of dignity and softness ex- 
pressed in Matilda’s countenance. She perceived she 
had succeeded in calming him, and resumed instantly 
with an angelic smile—« And if, soaring above all ter- 
restrial desires, you suffer me in peace to follow the road 
that heaven has traced out for me, what man shall 
ever obtain from me what I will grant to you?) Who 
will have greater rights to my gratitude, my esteem, my 
veneration !” And your love, Matilda,” interrupted 
the prince, “ your love will belong to another husband !” 
« My love will belong to God alone!” exclaimed she 
with a pious enthusiasm, “ he alone will have my wishes 
and my heart; they never can be the lot of any mortal. 
Noble Malek Adhel, leave me; suffer me to return to 
the altars of that God to whose service I am destined, of 
that God who perhaps had not prevailed against thee, 
hadst thou been a Christian!” She said, and stopped, 
astonished at what she had uttered. Malek Adhel ex- 
claimed, “ Whoever be that God who inspires thee, I 
yield to his power. Wonderful and sublime creature, be 
free! Dispose, command thy attendants, choose the 
road, my slaves are thine, and all shall submit to thee 
here as to myself.” At these words, for fear of a new 
weakness, she hastened to retire, but before she passed 
the threshold of the door, she stopped, turned round, and 
said, “ Receive my farewell, receive my blessings! In 
that cloister where I am going to live secluded, I will 
pray for you to the end of my life; and if the Laid deign 
to hear me, a day will come when our thoug!:ts will em- 
brace the same end, conceive the same hopes, and if, in 
this world, every thing conspire to separate us, in heaven 
we shall be united for ever.” 

She said, and he saw her no more. What doI say ? 
he saw her no more!—every where she was present 
before him ; he saw, he heard but her. In the disordered 
state of his mind, he paced the room hastily, unconscious 
where and who he was; many slaves came forward, 
spoke to him; he heard nothing, looked at them sted- 
fastly, and made no answer; they surrounded, they in- 
terrogated him, but he went away in silence ; he walked 
towards his room, sat down, remained motionless, and 
for some moments forgot the earth where he lived, and 
fancied he inhabited a world full of Matilda’s image. 

In the mean time Metchoub had just arrived ; this was 
the intelligence his slaves had brought him, and which 
he heard not. Already the news of the taking of Ptole- 
mais had spread in Damietta; the people, affrighted, 
fancied already the Christians had become masters of 
Jerusalem, and were crowding about in the mosques to 
implore their deaf Mahomed; the soldiers were assem- 
bling round the palace ; the emirs requested to see Malek 
Adhel, but he had shut himself up, and none durst in- 
trade on his retirement. While all around him the 
rumour grew and spread itself, he remained a prey to his 
reverie, and alone ignorant of the taking of Ptolemais. 

Meanwhile Metchoub demanded loudly to be introw 
duced to the prince; he produced the sultan’s orders ; at 
that sacred name all the gates flew open, the guards of 
Malek Adhel not venturing to offer resistance. Metchoub 
advanced, and now he was before the prince, who won- 
dered at his bold intrusion. Metchoub showed him in 
silence the letters of Saladin, bearing the royal signet ; 
that sight recalled the claims of friendship into the mind 
of Malek Adhel ; he kissed respectfully that paper which 
came from a brother he loved, and asked Metchoub where 
he had left Saladin. “ On the mountain of Kouroutba,” 
replied Metchoub, “ where he waits impatiently for thee, 
having only thy warlike arm to depend upon to recover 
the proud city of Ptolemais, which the Christians have 
taken from him.” “Are the Christians masters of 
Ptolemais !” exclaimed Malek Adhel, struck with aston- 
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ishment. “Thou oughtest not, perhaps, to wonder at 
the blow,” replied Metchoub boldly, “since thou alone 
art the cause of it.” « What darest thou say, presump- 
tuous slave?” interrupted the prince angrily. “I say 
that it is the voice of the Archbishop of ‘Tyre and the 
arm of Montmorency which have reduced Ptolemais ; 
thou hast restored them their freedom, to thee, therefore, 
is the ill fortune of our arms to be attributed. Thee 
have I accused before thy brother, and now I will not 
retract my words; if thou thinkest them false and per- 
fidious, punish me, my life is in thy hands.” Malek 
Adhel was struck with the justice of the charge ; he saw 
his faults, and feeling he had too many resources to 
make amends for them, to need to be afraid of an avowal, 
replied, « Go, faithful servant, it is not with me that thy 
sincerity and zeal can prove hurtful tothee. Thou hast 
accused me, and I accuse myself too, but if I have com- 
mitted an error, I can redeem it, and restore Ptolemais 
to my brother.” “ Without doubt thou mayest: to re- 
cover it thou hast only to appear before the walls, but 
the blood of all those faithful Mussulmans who have 
perished defending it, how wilt thou redeem that?” 
“ Metchoub,” replied the prince, with a gloomy look, 
« say no more, thou hast wounded my heart, for I know 
that bivod ill spilt never wants an avenger. Leave me 
alone now, and let me see what expiation my brother 
demands of me, in return for a weakness, the conse- 
quences of which have proved so fatal, but the cause of 
which is too noble ever to lose its empire in my heart.” 
«“ What sayest thou, illustrious prince?” replied Met. 
choub, “ ought a warrior like thee to suffer his fame to 
be tarnished by an ill-timed passion, and dost thou prefer 
a wandering Christian wench to thy country in tears?” 
«“ Hold! on thy life presume not to speak another word, 

“thou rash slave,” replied the prince sternly, “and if thy 
life be dear to thee, govern thy sacrilegious tongue, and 
beware not to Jet another insulting word pass thy lips 
respecting the Princess of England.” 

Metchoub retired, but did not obey the prince’s orders, 
for his soul was deeply ulcerated against him. The 
shame of having been beaten by the Christians, reduced 
to give them himself the keys of Ptolemais, the image 
of all those soldiers cut off in that woful day, the recol- 
lection of his family plunged into captivity, and his sons 
slaughtered, had lifted up his soul to an enmity against 
the author of so many disasters; he therefore could not 
contain his resentment, and before the officers and emirs, 
the troops and the people, he inveighed in bitter re- 
proaches against the prince’s weakness, and expressed 
all the contempt and horror which the Christian who 
was the cause of it inspired him with; but the troops 
and the people, the emirs and great officers, were too 
sincerely attached to Malek Adhel to give countenance 
to such complaints, and not to reject all such as attacked 
the honour of a prince they adored; yet if they took 
up his part against Metchoub, they coincided with him 
in accusing the English princess; she alone, in their 
eyes, was the cause of the Mussulmans’ disasters ; they 
heard, therefore, with great demonstrations of joy, that 
the sultan’s orders were to remove her from the prince, 
and that Metchoub himself was entrusted with the care 
of conducting her back to the Christian camp. But 
while the news, designedly propagated by Metchoub 
throughout the different towns, gladdened the hearts of 
their inhabitants, Malek Adhel opened the letters from 
Saladin ; he saw therein the confirmation, that to the 
release of the archbishop and Montmorency the loss of 
Ptolemais was owing; he felt in that respect how many 
reproaches his brother had a right to make, while he had 
none ; he saw that attempts had been made to raise in 
the sultan’s mind suspicions against his fidelity, and that 
the sultan had rejected them all ; instead of complaining 
of him, that he implored his assistance, and begged when 
he might command. Was he to answer such confidence 
and affectionate kindness by committing new faults, and 
to do nothing in favour of an offended brother, who, 
being his master, spoke only like a friend? The sacri- 
fice, undoubtedly, was immense ; to part with Matilda, 
to see her no more! But, then, did not Matilda herself 
require it? had he not promised not to oppose her de- 
parture ? and when Saladin commanded it, when the 
interest of his country required it, was love to prove 
more powerful than faith, duty, and friendship? O! 
what a dreadful struggle they caused ! how they tore and 
distracted the young Arab’s breast! But love, however 
violent it may be, does not always overrule a great soul ; 





and if no man ever felt it like Malek Adhel, no man 
at the same time was ever more capable than he of those 
great resolutions, those flights of heroism, that soar above 
every thing, subduing weakness, apprehensions, dangers, 
nay, and passions too. The struggle was over—Matilda 
should depart, he was resolved; he swore it; and on 
hearing that oath, virtue triumphed, and sounded her 








noblest victory. 

But when the ascendency of friendship had prevailed 
over love, generosity struggled against that same friend- 
ship, and Malek Adhel’s magnanimous soul had felt 
more strength to consent to Matilda’s departure than to 
resolve on breaking the promise made to the queen. He 
had just sacrificed his love to his brother, but his honour 
was dearer yet, and his honour commanded him not to 
retract the word he had pledged to Berengere. Still the 
orders of Saladin were in that respect both precise and 








strict. Metchoub knew them; he must have divulged 
them ; and Malek Adhel had no other means to disobey, 
than causing his soldiers to revolt against the sultan’s 
supreme authority: he knew he had power enough to 
do that; but had he the right, and because his brother 
had left him absolute in Egypt, was he to avail himself 
of it to betray him? And now that it was no longer be- 
tween his weakness and his duty that he had to struggle, 
but between two duties both equally binding, what was | 
he to resolve, and which should he sacrifice ? At last he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ To-morrow the ship that is to convey Ma- 
tilda to Ptolemais shall be got ready, and the next day’s 
dawn shall see her sail. I will go up the great river 
with the queen, leave her at Cairo, free, mistress in the 
palace of the caliphs, and instantly proceed to meet Sala- 
din, and obtain from him the order for her deliverance. 
I shall not have to ask it in vain; I shall not in vain 
urge the promise [ gave the queen; Saladin will ratify 
it, for he holds perjury in abhorrence, and would not 
permit that his brother should disgrace himself by com- 
mitting it.” 

Meanwhile, the night had elapsed in that long strug- 
gle of the noblest and most violent sentiments; already 
the sun was on the point of emerging from the deep ; 
its beams were reflected from afar: Malek Adhel sighed; 
he could not see without dismay the approach of a day 
which he had promised to begin with so great a sacri- 
fice ; but, supported by the voice of friendship and of 
his country, his courage did not forsake him: he left 
the palace, went to the port, selected the vessel which 
was to carry Matilda, gave all the orders requisite for 
the voyage, and, to guard against a weakness which he 
feared and blushed at, he resolved to leave Damietta 
without seeing the princess, and not to return till she 
was gone. He met Metchoub, and said to him, “ Slave, 
the princess shall sail with thee to-morrow! Take care 
of that sacred trust; else thy life shall answer for it.” 
Afterwards he charged him to deliver a letter to the 
queen, wherein he explained the motives of his conduct., | 
and said, that rather than cause a rebellion at Damietta 
he had determined to delay, but only for a short time, 
the performance of his promise; that in two days he 
would come back to conduct her to Cairo; and swore 
that in a very few days after he would send an escort. | 
to attend her to the Christian camp. 

Then, without looking at the palace, without so much | 
as daring to think of Matilda, he left Damictta and wen). | 
to Pelusium and Pharamia; he visited the different cities | 
near the coast and the mouth of the Nile; he collecte: | 
his troops, and prepared them to march, conformahly t:> | 
the sultan’s orders, towards the mountains of Kouroutba . 





asi | 
CHAPTER XIV. 
During that night which had so cruelly destroyed the | 
hopes of Berengere, the most pleasing dreams had a = | 
cupied her fancy; having learned the day before fron) | 
Matilda that the prince permitted them at last to depart: 
together, she was already fixing in her mind the day | 
when she should quit Damietta, and that when she 
should see her husband again. In the midst of her joy, | 
she remembered the Princess of Jerusalem, and in order | 
to afford her conscience as much satisfaction as her heart 
felt, she resolved to make that unfortunate woman parti- 
cipate in her happiness, and went to her apartment to 
announce to her that at last the day was come when she 
was able to fulfil her promise, and bring her back to her 
own country. 
For a long time Agnes had not seen the queen: con- 


fined to her apartment, she gave out that contrition alone 
detained her there; but her only reason was, to shun 
the presence of persons she hated, and who, she thought, 
had a right to despise her. Resolved not to remove far 
froin the prince, she kept spies, who gave her an account 
of all that he did, and of the progress of his love for 
Matilda. In hearing their reports, her soul drained the 
bitter cup to the dregs; and to work up her revenge, she 
was waiting till she could be certain that the queen’s 
departure was net to be followed by that of Matilda. 
“It she should not go,” exclaimed she, in her fits of 
solitary rage, “if the perfidious man venture to detain 
her near him, he shall not long enjoy that adored sight: 
and this dagger shall remind him that Agnes is living, 
and has not forgotten how to strike !” 

She was one of the first to learn the arrival of Met- 
choub; she desired to see and to speak to him. Bribed 
by her presents, her guards introduced him secretly into 
her apartment; she discovered the orders he was charged 
to execute ; and, in describing to him the prince’s pas- 
sion as likely to draw him to the greatest crimes, and 
Matilda’s character under the most odious colours, she 
contrived to augment that profound mistrust he had con- 
ceived against the prince, and to infuse into him a more 
ardent zeal to urge Matilda’s departure. 

He had scarcely left her and received Malek Adhel’s 
orders, when the queen went to see Agnes. She was 
surprised at the unexpected visit, and knew not what to 
attribute it to, when Berengere, addressing her, said with 
a kind smile, “I come to acquit myself of my promise ; 
I come to propose to Agnes to leave these walls, the 
witnesses of her shame, and follow us far away from 
the infidels, their chains, and their cities, into that Chris- 
tian camp where she will be able to shed tears among 
her brethren.” Agnes replied, “« How, then! is your 
majesty ignorant that you are no longer allowed to de- 
part tT’ « What do you say?” replied Berengere, dis- 
turbed ; “‘ Malek Adhel gave his word yesterday to my 
sister.” « And it was a few hours after he had given it 
that Metchoub, Saladin’s messenger, arrived ; he came to 
announce the taking of Ptolemais, and without doubt, 
madam, that great conquest will soften your misfortunes 
and the hardships that will fall to your lot.” « Ptole- 
nais taken !”” exclaimed the queen, with wild surprise, 
‘¢and you talk of the hardships that will fall to my lot! 
Has that great victory been purchased by some dire ca- 
‘amity? Have any of our most valiant sovereigns 
perished '—Philip Augustus ” Her faltering tongue 
Jid not allow her to utter another name. Agnes replied, 
‘«T am told that siege has caused a horrible carnage, and 
that the Christians have paid dearly for their victory ; 





but Metchoub is ignorant of the name of the victims, 


and does not in particular speak of Philip Augustus, 
The only thing he has told me is, that Saladin requires 
that the Princess Matilda may be sent back to the camp 
of the Crusaders, and that your majesty may be detained 
at Cairo in close captivity, until Richard shall consent to 
give up Ptolemais as the price of your ransom.” 

The unfortunate Berengere heard no more: she had 
no strength against so many griefs; her senses forsook 
her, and she fell fainting on the floor. On seeing her 
in this condition, Agnes excloimed, “ She now has need 
of my assistance. I am going to protect her in my turn; 
I alone am not to suffer and to die.” She caused the 
queen’s women to be sent for. At the noise of this ac- 
cident, Matilda came running, and, on seeing her sister 
pale and inanimate, she cried aloud with grief, threw 
herself by her side, pressed her in her arms, bathed her 
in tears, bestowed attentions on her with a zeal and acti- 
vity that no one could equal, and, after repeated exer- 
tions, succeeded at Jast in recalling to life that unfortunate 
for whom she would joyfully have yielded up her own. 
Berengere opened her languid eyes. She perceived Ma- 
tilda kneeling before her; and farther on, the cruel coun- 
tenance of Agnes. ‘That sight recalled to her mind the 
blow she had just received, and the hand that struck it. 
Moving away with horror, “« O, my dear Matilda,” ex- 
claimed she, “take me from this place, deliver me from 
the sight of that barbarous woman, who seems but too 
happy at being able to rend my heart.” Matilda turned 
round with surprise ; “Is what I hear possitle? Agnes, 
is it you the queen is complaining of!” “ The unhappy 
accuse every body,” replied she, with disdainful cold- 
ness; “and because I happened to tell the queen that 
Saladin dooms her to eternal captivity, she is now ac- 
cusing me, as if I had decreed her fate.” «Eternal 
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captivity !” interrupted Matilda, alarmed; “ah! my 
sister, fear it not; such cruelty is impossible; there are 
none even among the infidels wicked enough to order 
it; repose yourself on the word of Malek Adhel ; that 
noble prince will not break his promises.” “ Your power 
over him is very great, very well known too,” replied 
Agnes, with bitter irony, “ and no one doubts what price 
you will offer him for the yueen’s freedom; but how- 
ever powerful these means may be, they may perhaps 
fail you; do not therefore depend on them too much ; 
the name of Saladin will be stronger here than yours.” 
“I depend only on the faith of oaths and the strength 
of virtue,” replied Matilda, with a noble pride, “and 
such helps never fail.” Agnes replied to her ironically, 
that her enthusiasm would not impose on all, and that 
the artifices she had employed to seduce the prince 
would easily be seen through. That reproach, far from 
irritating Matilda, inspired her only with a profound pity 
for Agnes. “ Unfortunate,’ said she to her, “thou 
knowest then no longer what effects virtue can produce, 
and what strength it gives; wilt thou for ever remain a 
stranger to it? will not God and repentance bring thee 
back?” “I only repent,” interrupted Agnes, angrily, 
“of having suffered you to enter here.” “I shall not 
remain long,” answered Matilda, coldly ; “ the queen is 
now able to remove into her apartment: we will leave 
you, and may you, Agnes, soon return to us! Our arms 
will always be open to receive you.” 

As she said these words, assisted by the queen’s wo- 
men, she conducted her into her room. Berengere, weak 
and sickly, threw herself on her bed, and, bathed in 
tears, called loudly for the prince to come and see her 
for a moment. Matilda, deeply alarmed at the condition 
her sister was in, sent for the Duke of Lancaster, and 
entreated him to relate to Malek Adhel the grief and the 
wishes of the queen ; the duke interrupted her and said, 
“ Madam, I fear it will be too late now. As I was 
coming hither, I heard that the prince was on the point 
of leaving Damietta, and that he had entrusted to the 
terrible Metchoub, during his absence, the execution of 
Saladin’s orders. ‘To-morrow, without fail, your high- 
ness is to embark for Ptolemais.” “0, my sister,” ex- 
claimed the queen, “if Malek Adhel leave us, I am lost. 
Run to him, obtain my liberty, or this place will be my 
grave!” «J will,” answered Matilda, eagerly ; * com- 
pose yourself; I will throw myself at the prince’s feet ; 
he shall either see me die, or recover your liberty. Duke 
of Lancaster, attend me.” She ran, left the queen’s 
palace, and entered a court full of guards. That young 
and timid virgin felt no apprehension ; she only saw the 
peril of her sister, before which all other disappeared 5 
if there is no innocence without timidity, there is no 
virtue without courage, and Matilda had a soul that could 
at times rise superior to all fears. She was going to 
enter the prince’s palace, but they stopped her; she 
asked to see him; alas! he was gone, he was no longer 
at Damietta! At this fatal intelligence, she fancied she 
heard the queen’s last sigh; she turned pale, and trem- 
bled ; she knew no longer how to save Berengere. The 
terrible Metchoub now appeared; and, without regard 
to her rank, or compassion for her grief, he told her 
harshly that there were no means left to change her 
fate; that tears and prayers could be of no avail; that 
the next day he would take her from the palace, and 
that the queen, conducted in the mean time to Cairo, 
should be detained there a prisoner, until Ptolemais was 
restored to the Mussulmans. Matilia shuddered; the 
image of Berengere expiring would not allow her to 
leave any means untried; she embraced the knees of 
Metchoub—vyes, she embraced them, and blushed not ; 
for what is most humble becomes most great when 
urged by charity. “Take pity,” exclaimed she, “ take 
pity on ‘a wretched queen ; she will not outlive her mis- 
fortune long; and would you have to answer for her 
death?” She said, and her voice was drowned with 
tears. Metchoub was surprised: he could not compre- 
hend how, when he had spoken, any one dared to have 
a farther hope, and saw only a frantic woman in her 
who strove to oppose the sultan’s will. « Christian,” 
said he to her, “ what dost thou ask of me? Dost thou 
not know that Saladin’s commands are sacred to all his 
subjects; that none dare resist ; that, if he had demand- 
ed thy life of me, I should instantly plunge this dagger 
into thy bosom, and that, if he asked for my head, I 
should go myself, and offer it before him? Retire, then; 
to-morrow, with the dawn, be thou ready to depart, and 
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give Richard’s wife this writing, that Malek Adhel has 
left me for her; it contains the commands of Saladin— 
i cannot change a letter of them.” He went away. Ma- 
tilda looked on the paper he had just given her, and a 
faint hope revived in her heart; she could not believe 
but that the queen must find some consolation in a let- 
ter from Malek Adhel, and she hastened to deliver it. 
On seeing her enter, the queen exclaimed, “ What has 
the prince said, my sister; what has he said?” Matilda, 
in silence, gave her the paper she had brought. «“ What 
is it?’ enquired Berengere, taking it with a trembling 
hand; “is it the order for my release?” She opened it, 
she saw the fatal command, and saw that on/y; neither 
the deep regret the prince expressed, nor the promises 
by which he pledged himself, could alleviate her despair: 
the prolongation of her captivity and the departure of 
Matilda were all that struck her. “So,” exclaimed she, 


| with a wandering look, “the prince has left Damietta, 


and you have not seen him! you will be gone when he 


returns, and he has left Metchoub the arbiter of our | 
fate !’’ The princess made no answer, and pressed her | 


in her arms, weeping. “ Thou answerest not,” replied 
the queen, in a kind of frantic fit: +* I ask thee whether 
my doom is irrevocable, and thou answerest not; then is 
all over!’ She stopped, pressed both her hands on her 
bosom, as if unable to bear the weight that oppressed it ; 
her eyes were dry and vacant. “ Why weepest thou ?” 
said she, to Matilda; “why weepest thou ? Thou art to 
go and see Richcrd again; thou art not answerable for 
a creature that asks life of thee. O! leave, leave her 
tears to the wretched wife, who is going to die far from 
the object of her tenderness, to the inconsolable mother 
who will never behold the fruit of her love.” She faint- 
ed away; her pale face, her limbs cold and stiffened, 


rent the heart of Matilda, and inspired her with a | 


thought, a design—a daring thought, a rash design ! 
but she did not hesitate to adopt them, and fixed cou- 
rageously upon a project which might save the queen. 
Impatient to communicate to her what she took to be 
the effect of divine inspiration, she hastened to afford 
her all the attention which was likely to recall her to 
life ; and scarcely had she succeeded in reviving her, 
when she dismissed all present, that they might be alone. 
« Sister,” said she to her, “hear me; for you may be 
consoled ; hear me, for believe me you may set off to- 
morrow !”’ The queen raised her languid head, and with 
a look of surprise exclaimed, “ What sayest thou, Ma- 
tilda!” « That, dressed in my habit, covered with my 


| veil, you shall to-morrow depart instead of me for Pto- 
| lemais, while I remain here, too happy to wear the 


chains destined for your royal hands !” 


She stopped, 


| oppressed, for she had spoken with that precipitation 


which seemed te indicate a fear lest her courage should 
vanish before she had uttered what she intended to say. 
Berengere fixed on her a look replete with anxiety and 
joy. “QO, theu miracle of goodness, thou bright saint!” 
exclaimed she, “ what darest thou to propose? Dost 
thou think me capable of taking advantage of such he- 
roic goodness, and abandon thee to the passion of a 
prince who adores thee, and to the vengeance of an in- 
dignant sultant” « Were all the seductions of the earth 
to encircle me,” interrupted the pious princess, with ani- 
mation, “ and a whole army ready to rush upon me, my 
heart should feel no terror, for the Almighty is my pro- 
tector, my refuge. Sister, it is no longer time to hesi- 
tate: the moment is cone when we must bid each other 
a long farewell ; to-morrow one of us must necessarily 


| Cepart. Go, go to join your husband, to save your child ; 


God commands it as peremptorily as he commands me 
to remain here, and to suffer in your place.” 

In speal.ing thus, Matilda felt well that she was mak- 
ing a sacrifice, and it was on that account she spoke with 
so much assurance: had she found in her inmost soul 
the least doubt of the purity of her intentions, any 
single thought that attached her to Damietta, her noble 
enthusiasm must have vanished, and consequently less 


| generous, perhaps she would have wished her to go; so 


true is it that great and virtuous sacrifices can be con- 
ceived by innocent hearts only. If, in that instant, Ma- 
lek Adhel’s love offered itself to the recollection of the 
| rincess, it was only to make her find, within herself, all 
the strength requisite to triumph over it. The queen, 
‘leeply moved with gratitude, gazed with a religious ad- 
miration on that young and timid beauty, who, from an 
excess of charity, consented to expose herself alone, 
‘without any other assistance than God’s, to all the snares 





{ of love, and all the wrath of a powerful monarch. Such 
| extraordinary resolution astonished her: she wished to 
believe that Providence had brought Matilda into the 
East, only to confound the infidels by the brightness and 
the example of her high perfections. She knew that 
the noblest, the most sublime privilege of virtue is to 
communicate itself by example, and she asked herself 
whether it would not be opposing the supreme decrees 
to steal away that young virgin from the trials which 
were to procure her immortal glory ; Berengere, there- 
fore, in yielding to her own inclination, persuaded her- 
self that it was the voice of God that she obeyed, and 
replied, “ No, it is not only because my interest urges 
| me to it that I assent to your project, but because it 
| seems to me that Heaven itself has spoken through your 
lips. Matilda, your mind appears so great, so superior 
to all human souls, that I should think myself guilty in 
acting otherwise than you have decided—I will go, my 
sister; I will go and teach the Christians that the time 
of miracles is returned for them, and that the Divine 
Spirit has descended on the earth under the angelic form 
| of a young virgin; I will tell Richard what holy and 
dazzling brightness your name will reflect on the illustri- 
ous house of Plantagenet ; and if, in these days of tribu- 
lation that may prove your lot, your soul should ever 
feel dejected, think that you have saved my life; that, 
but for you, the child in my womb had never seen the 
day! and let that thought support and console you.” 
Matilda sighed, squeezed the hand of Berengere, and 
made no reply : she was far undoubtedly from repining, 
and even experienced no fear; but true piety is not pre- 
suming, and her own, that saw the triumph the queen 
promised to her, as the most desirable of all comforts, 
durst not look upon it as the most secure, and contented 
itself with wishing for it ardently, without expecting it 
with full confidence. In the mean time, while the day 
was passing, the women who were to attend the princess 
were busy arour.d her, making preparations for the jour- 
ney. Soon night came on, and Matilda availed herself 
of its silence and obscurity, to hide, under the large 
folds of her chaste linen robe, the visible marks of Be- 
rengere’s condition: she fastened her virginal veil on the 
head of that fond wife, and took care to cover with it 
her face, her bosom, and her shape. She regretted part- 
ing with her plain habit, and did not see herself without 
confusion attired in the queen’s magnificent garments ; 
but already the darkness had disappeared, the wind was 
blowing fair, the mariners awoke, the ship unfurled her 
sails, a distant and confused noise warned the princesses 
that men were approaching their apartments, and that 
the hour of departure was at hand. Berengere changed 
colour. Matilda, ready to faint, revived at the sight of 
the queen’s weakness, whom she pressed to her bosom. 
« Courage,” said she, “for God above, who sees us, sup- 
ports and approves our enterprise. Raise up your soul 
to him, I will pray for you.” In finishing these words, 
she broke away from her distressed sister, and ran to shut 
herself up in the oratory. Berengere had scarcely time 
to drop her veil, when the Duke of Lancaster entered, 
followed by Matilda’s women and the prince’s guards. 
“T come to fetch your highness,” said he; “they are 
only waiting for you.” Berengere in silence presented 
| to the duke her hand, wrapped up in the long sleeve of 
her robe. “Shall [ not be allowed,” enquired the duke, 
“before I go, to offer iny homage to our illustrious 
queen?” Berengere shook her head, and made a sign 
that the queen could not receive him. The duke did 
not insist, and supported the trembling steps of her he 
took for Matilda; he walked with her towards the port 
without wondering at her emotion, or daring to address 
her. No one suspected the pious fraud, and the queen 
entered the vessel without raising her veil. Metchoub 
received her; she bowed to him in silence, and passed 
on; the prince’s guards retired; the breeze shook their 
flags on the mast head ; they weighed anchor; the ma- 
riners, with their nimble oars, plied the waves, the ship 
skimmed swiftly along, and soon the coasts of Egypt 
disappeared. In the mean time, the queen, confined tv 





feigned to be sick, and showed herself only to the Duke 
of Lancaster and to her women, who, far from betraying 
her, learned, with transports of joy, that their qucen was 
free, and that they were going to deliver her into the 
arms of her lord. Metchoub, indifferent both as to the 
fate and the grief of his captive, did not once visit her, 





and they had already entered the port of Ptolemais 





the close and obscure cabin which was allotted to her, ' 
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before he conceived the smallest suspicion. But, since the 

queen, sheltered from all dangers, is now going peace- 

ably to enjoy the happiness of seeing again her husband 

and her brothers, let us quit her, and return to the sweet 

victim who had thus offered herself a willing sacrifice. 
—=— 


CHAPTER XV. 

On parting with Berengere, Matilda had retired into 
her oratory, and, forgetting to pray for herself, her lips 
appeared only to implore Heaven to watch over the queen, 
when Herminia, Countess of Leicester, and the most 
faithful friend of the princesses, uneasy at the thought 
her sovereign was in solitude, abandoned to all the pangs 
of despair, ventured to enter the oratory, where she 
thought the queen had retired. Matilda heard her, knew 
her again, made her a sign to shut the door, and dis- 
covered herself. Herminia gave a scream. “ Peace!” 
said Matilda: “let nothing of this important secret 
transpire ; for, if I should be recognised this day, a swilt- 
sailing vessel might be despatched after tlie queen, 
overtake her, and bring her back. Such a misfortune 
would undoubtedly prove the last my wretched sister 
would have to bear. Countess of Leicester, you must 
hinder all eyes from seeing me ;—say the queen is indis- 
posed. They will easily believe it; and if to-morrow 
the prince should return to, Damietta, and ask to see me, 
I hope it will then be too late to have any thing to ap- 
prehend on the queen’s account; and as for me, O 
heavenly Father! leaning on the strength of thy invin- 
cible arm, my soul rises superior to all fear.’ She was 
in the right; the practice of virtue never seems to be more 
easy than at the moment when we have just made a 
painful sacrifice to it—so great is its haste to reward, and 
t> inspire with new fortitude the heart that has had the 
strength to prefer it to every thing. Meantime, while 
Matilda reflected on her situation, she could not conceal 
from herself the violent impression that the sight of her 
would produce on the prince. ‘T'o divert its effect, she 
endeavoured to trace the consequences ; but this thought 
offered something vague, confused, and alarming, which 
her modesty turned aside from, and to which her prudence 
incessantly brought her back. Never had so many new 
ideas crowded on her mind; for now, far from rejecting 
them, she adopted and examined them. The time was 
gone by when she deemed it her duty to banish all that 
could enlighten her ignorance ; since she was surrounded 
with perils, and left alone to defend herself, she must 
necessarily learn to know them. It was in this long 
meditation that she spent all the day and part of the 
night, blushing at times to have to fathom mysteries un- 
known to innocence ; at others, terrified that she under- 
stood them too little to know how to guard against them. 
If, sometimes, she felt her soul disturbed at the contem- 
plation of the misfortunes ready to rush upon her, oftener 
still she expected with resignation that futurity God had 
reserved for her. There are so many shades of hope and 
submission in a tranquil conscience, that the princess, 
unblemished yet with any reprehensible thought, felt 
herself as it were in the happy impossibility of ever losing 
the peace and security she enjoyed. 

Two days had elapsed since the queen’s departure, and 
the prince had not yet returned ; every one in the palace 
thought Matilda was on her way to Ptolemais, and joy 
inhabited the heart of Agnes; but that joy was to prove 
as transient as her days of former happiness. Already 
the third had begun; a noise of arms and warlike instru- 
ments was heard ; it was Malek Adhel entering Damietta 
with the troops he had brought with him: the hero would 
not lose a day, for he well knew that it was in those 
moments when he gave himself up to repose, that 
Matilda's image resumed in his heart an empire against 
which his fortitude could not straggle long: he gave 
orders that his largest galley should be prepared for the 
next day, to proceed up the river as far as Cairo, and sent 
to beg of the queen an audience. 

Herminia hastened to acquaint the princess that Malek 
Adhel was following her closely. The princess started : 
in the disorder of her mind, she forgot what she had in- 
tended to say, and knew no longer what she ought to do: 
that solitude that she was in struck her with terror—so 
alarming is it for a young girl to Jook in vain all around 
her without being able to find a friend who can give her 
advice and assistance. Matilda, however, thought she 
might surround herself with all the images that God 








prove her support, and invigorate her strength. Revived 
by that hope, she went into the oratory to receive the 
prince’s Visit: she covered her head with a thick veil, and, 
prostrate before the crucifix, she raised her eyes on Mary’s 
divine Son. Extended before her on the cross of martyr- 
dom, he seemed to tell her that here was no victory 
without combats, and that a true Christian ought to sup- 
port, with courage, sufferings which are always light 
compared with the severe insults and the horrible blas- 
phemies that the world had heaped upon him who came 
unly to save it, 

While Matilda was successfully striving to allay her 
fears by these acts of pious inward orison, the prince 
arrived in the palace, crossed the jasper hall, and the 
queen’s chamber: all these places where he had seen 
Matilda, and been so happy, now that she had left them 
for ever, seemed to him bereft of all hopes of happiness, 
and silent as thetomb. These monuments of a bliss lost 
for ever weakened the hero, and love resumed possession 
of a heart whence it had been so courageously banished. 
The Countess of Leicester conducted him in silence to 
the oratory ; he had never been there before. « Whither 
do you lead me?” demanded he. Herminia, too much 
affected to be able to speak, made no reply; and 
the prince, too much agitated himself to perceive the 
countess’s emotion, did not think cf enquiring again. 
He reached the door of the oratory ; Herminia opened it, 
and named the prince ; and Matilda, prostrate before the 
crucifix, and her head covered, made a sign that he might 
enter. Malek Adhel appeared ; the countess retired, drew 
the door after her, and they remained alone. The prince 
did not recognise Matilda in the queen’s attire, and en- 
tirely covered by a long and thick veil. Respectfully he 
sat down at some distance, and said, “I see with pleasure, 
madam, that your piety has preserved you from despair. 
You may rest assured, that it was extremely painful to 
me to afflict you; but your sorrow, lady, will not last 
lung; you are certain soon to behold again the object of 
your affection; you are not parted from him for ever; 
your grief will not be eternal.” As he finished these 
words, the young Arab could not refrain from tears. 
Matilda saw them through the gauze of her veil; she saw 
likewise the profound discouragement imprinted on the 
prince’s countenance ; hence the grief he laboured under, 
augmenting her fears for the moment when he should 
know her again, intimidated her so much, that she did 
not feel the strength to answer him. He went on—* Let 





reproach, unseen by men, and known to God alone, my 
destiny will be happy enough, nor will I complain.” 
Since the moment she had begun to speak, Malek 
Adhel had stopped suddenly; stood fixed before her, 
scarcely able to breathe, and gazed on her in silent 
transport, unable to utter a word; a joy too violent, too 
sudden, had overpowered his heart : lost, inflamed, a prey 
to a keen and intoxicating sensation, mixed with a torture 
capable of tearing life from the body, he feared he could 
not withstand what he felt. At last, he fell on his knees, 
and, raising his arms towards her, exclaimed: “Is it 
possible, O adored beauty! is it possible that you have 
felt yourself unable to give me my death wound? You 
have remained then to save my life ?’”— My lord,” in- 
terrupted she, “I have already told you that it was only 
on the queen’s account that I had resolved to impose so 
great a sacrifice on myself.” The prince looked at her 
with a mixture of melancholy, love, and pleasure: “ It is 
in vain,” said he, “that you would endeavour to rob me 
of my happiness by your words; your presence is more 
powerful than they; at the moment when I thought I 
had lost you for ever, and when [ find you again, you 
would speak to me of your indifference, almost of your 
aversion ; but you shall not hinder me from being happy.” 
« My lord,” resumed the princess, with as much severity 
as she could possibly assume on her countenance, “I 
flatter myself that you will not take advantage of the 
absence of all my friends, to speak to me incessantly of 
a sentiment which I cannot hear without confusion. 
Though apparently forlorn, God and my courage remain 
with me; I am not alone, therefore, and they will not 
abandon me.” At these words, Malek Adhel arose, he 
drew near her, and taking one of her hands which she 
tried in vain to withdraw, he said: “ Matilda, I may 
promise to respect you always, but I cannot engage to 
love you no more, or to cease telling you that I do; on 
the contrary, I will henceforth no longer set bounds to 
my passion, for the indispensable necessity that presides 
over our fate, in forcing you to remain here in spite of 


| yourself, and, I will almost say, of me too, teaches us that 


us only talk of you, madam; Jet us only think of those | 


pains that will have a term. 
to Cairo, where you will remain in the palace of the 
caliphs as free as you are here. The instant after, I will 
assemble my troops, meet the sultan, obtain the order for 
your release, and send it to you. ‘Then you will depart, 
you will join your husband, you will again see her I am 
to see no more!— Will you speak to her of me, madam! 
Will she condescend to hear you? ‘Tell ber that her 
departure has filled my soul with bitterness and disquiet; 
tell her that war and sorrow will soon deliver me from 


I am going to conduct you | 


this wretched life—the anticipated image of hell, filled | 


like it with heart-rending regrets, griefs without end, and, 
like it, bereft of hope for ever!—Alas! she knows not 
what adorations I should have paid her! I never yet 
ventured to tell her to what excess I adored her—I now 
tell it to all that saw her here, to those silent walls, those 
peaceful, happy groves, to all nature around, to you, 
madam —but nothing answers me; all seems deserted and 
forlorn, all dead, since Matilda is gone.” He said; and 
growing weaker as his thoughts dwelt on the remem- 
brance of her he loved, he reclined his head on his hands, 
and heaved deep sobs. The princess, moved to her 


it no longer will allow us to part, and that, our destiny 
being always to live together, our duty ought to be to love 
each other always.” —“ What do you presume to think ?” 
exclaimed Matilda, much alarmed.— I presume to think,” 
continued he, pressing on his heart the hand which he 
held, « that, by dint of prayers, cares, attentions, and love, 
I shall be able to move you, some day, and that you will 
consent to become my wife !”—* Your wife! I your wife!” 
interrupted the princess, drawing back a few paces: 
“horrid blasphemy ! O heaven! forgive him, for he knows 
not what he says.”"—“ Hear me!” replied Malek Adhel ; 
«“T love thee to such an excess, that thou canst no more 
understand than I can express it; and now thy armies, 
thy family, thy God, nay, my brother himself, are no 
obstacles to my love, and ought not to hinder thy be- 
coming mine. Meanwhile, remain a Christian, if thou 
wilt; I will revere thy faith, nor presume to change thy 
belief; but thou must love me, thou celestial beauty ; thou 
must belong to me, together with thy soft expression, thy 
humble graces, thy modesty —that divine modesty which 
distracts me, and I adore! Possessed of thee, Matilda, 
were worlds falling in horrible confusion on my head, 
they should not chain my transports, nor have the power 
to stop them.”—He said, and fell at her feet again. So 
much love astonished Matilda. She would have found 
strength to resist the violence of passion, but she had 
mone against such a tender sentiment; her tears flowed 
abundantly, her eyes had lost their severity, she never 


| experienced such emotions; their sweetness overpowered, 


inmost soul, arose, and, making efforts to restrain her | 


tears, ready to flow, in a tremulous and inarticulate voice 
she said, “ My lord, it is no longer time to dissemble.” 
Malek Adhel knew the sound. Struck to the heart, he 
rose up with a dreadful scream; he doubted what he 


| to leave me now.” 


heard, durst not believe what he saw, knew not what | He 
walked towards the door, and on the point of going out 
| he stopped and said, “ Hear me, Matilda; yuu have seen 


place he was in, or even whether he still was bn earth ! 
Heaven was open before him; and, in the frenzy of his 


burning imagination, he paced the room with hurried | 
| joy seized me when I found you again, what ardent 


| transports were misleading me, what respect kept them 


steps ; ‘a soul wandered, Jost in an ecstasy of happiness 
and delight. Matilda, with downcast eyes, resumed, in 
a soft and humble voice, «The queen was on the point 
of death, my lord; she was to be saved at any price; she 
paesed unsuspected under my dress, and I remained in 
her place. Open her prison to me. Too happy to live 
there secluded from the world, innocent and free from 


while their novelty alarmed her, and made her wish to 
ibe alone, that she might lay them before God, and ask 
him if they were guilty. “My lord,” said she, “ to-morrow 
I shall be ready to depart for Cairo ; but, if it be true that 
iny prayers have some influence over you, I entreat you 
He looked at her: “ You wish it, 
She nodded assent. He arose, 


Matilda ?”’ said he. 


the despair which overwhelmed me when I came in, what 


back; so many violent and tumultuous agitations must 
have proved to you that no passion ever equaled mine ; 
and, if you are dear enough to me to make me find my 
happiness in preferring you to myself, think at least, 


| when I am no longer here, that you would in vain seek 
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throughout the whole world a mortal who loves you as | that my last day were arrived, and that all that is to 
I do.” come were already over!” 

He went away, and Matilda could not help obeying She said, and the repentant soul endeavoured to ap- 
him; if she considered only with terror the bonds the | pease divine justice by the penance and mortifications 
prince was hoping for, she thought again with emotion | she imposed on herself; but such slight wounds could 
of the sentiment he expressed, and believed in fact that | s10t give egress to the inward fire. O chaste virgin, what 
no mortal loved like him. What danger in that thought! | will become of thee? Can the enemy have vanquished 
and how difficult it is for the most humble, the most pure | thy courage? and has that love, against which thou 
heart, to forbear a sort of tender pride at the idea of being | struggledst, increased to such a degree that thou canst 
the object of a deep-rooted and only passion, such as no | no longer find in thy modesty a veil to hide it from thee ! 
man on earth ever knew before! ‘lhe princess sighed nctalllliina 


and wept, but there was love in her tears, and they CHAPTER XVI 


already concealed from her the perils that surrounded 

her, and by which she had been frightened but that same On going out of the queen’s oratory, the liveliest 
morning. Malek Adhel’s submission and prompt obe- | satisfaction appeared on the countenance of Malek Ad- 
dience struck her with surprise; she thought she could | hel. Those who had seen him enter, sad and sorrowful, 
build thereon powerful grounds of security ; to send him | could not comprebend how Berengere had produced such 
away, slie had hardly need of a prayer—a look, a mere | an alteration; each formed various conjecturés, but none 
sign, had been sufficient: what then could she apprehend | could guess the truth; and the prince concealed it in his 
from a prince so respectful and obedient? and why dread | breast. Before declaring the happiness he had experi- 
the approach of him to whow a single word was an order? | enced of being deceived, he wished to examine his situa 
Thus Matilda, contented to preserve herself chaste, was | tion, and to fix upon the resolution he was to take. His 
on the point to forget she was to remain pure; and, pro- first and irrevocable determination was never to give up 
vided her virtue remained unshaken, she no longer would | Matilda. Either that he could not well appreciate all 
tlink that those interviews with a man, those passionate the young virgin’s generosity, or that his penetrating 
addresses she listened to, were so many attempts on her | eye guessed all the emotions of her soul, and dived into 
innocence; that those same things she would now look | the deepest recesses of her heart, it appeared to him that 
upon as harmless, she had deemed criminal on her arrival | Matilda never would have decided herself to remain at 
at Damictta; she no more would remember that it was | Damietta, had her heart been as averse as her religion 


thus that, in neglecting to count every step taken in the | 
path of seduction, and resting secure on those which 
might be yet taken, from the certainty of going no farther, 
the heart is led down an insensible declivity into thai 
abyss of human passions where no choice remains be- 


tween death and shame. 


But it was the first time that Matilda was attempting 
to justify her faults, and, when the mind is guilty for the | 
first time, conscience is very quick in giving warning of 
it. Therefore, while she was endeavouring to persuade 
herself that she might be easy, she was not so, and that 
security she was trying to instil into her soul brought 
ihither more agitation than calm; for it is not in giving 
Way to our passions, but in resisting them, that we gain 
the true peace of the heart. Astonished at that secret 
uneasiness that tormented her, when all around wore such 
an aspect as to make her secure, she sought in the Holy 
Scriptures the cause and the remedy of her complaint. 
A thousand times had the archbishop recommended to 
her to have recourse to them, comparing them to sacred 
and mysterious meads, the wholesome and nourishing 
herbs of which feed the soul, and support it against the 
languors and bitter trials of life; but in vain she tried to 
read; for a long time she felt herself incapable ; love did 
Meanwhile, her eyes ainidst their absent 


not allow her. 
wanderings fixed themselves on this passage thal struck 


them: “ The security of the wicked arises out of their 
, ! 


pride, but in the end they are deceived.”—«O my God!” 
excluimed she, “is it to me thou speakest! Is my se- 
curily but vanity also, and dost thou warn me that I shall 
be deceived some day?” She had turned the page, and 
read again, “It is not opportunities that make us frail, 
they only show us that we are so.” She stopped ona 
sudden: that emotion that she felt near the prince, that 
secret inclination that persuaded her to be secure as to 
such faults and such dangers—all crowded at once into 
her mind, and set in plain evidence before her, that there 
are no perils so great as those we are tempted not to see. 
She took up her book again, and read, “ Next to the 
wrath of kings, the abysses of the deep, and the thunder 
of storms, what thou hast most to fear is thy own heart!” 
she did not stop here—she did not wish to descend into 
her heart; she feared too much to meet there the image 
of Adbel, and to shun that degrading apprehension she 
passed on quickly to the following lines: “It is much 
easier to subdue the enemy, when we shut the entrances 
of our soul against him, and repel him at the instant he 
appears before the door.” She stopped then, dropped 
her book, and exclaimed, “« Yes, O my God! I swear to 
repel, with all my might, that fatal enemy, who, under 
the most sweet and most seducing forms, has thrown 
such a disturbance in my soul; but I swear that, be my 
weakness what it will, he shall not discover it: always 
distant and stern, I will close my ears against his com- 
plaints, and my heart against his love, let me only di 
cover a termination to my trials. Ah! would to God 


then part with her! And yet, what was an absence of a 
few days, compared to that eternal absence he had been 
threatened with! and if he had contemplated such a 
misfortune with fortitude, was he to be broken down by 


mit the lover of Matilda to show such weakness; and 
the hero had already fixed on the following resolution. 
He determined to set off for Cairo with the princess 
the next day, in order that, in that city, where she was not 
known, it might remain some time longer unperceived 
that the sultan’s commands had not been executed: it 
was for Matilda’s own security, thathe wished that Egypt 
should not know of the queen’s departure until Saladin 
himself was acquainted with and had approved of it. He 
| would surround bis adored beauty with a sure guard ; 
and, while she lived unknown and tranquil in the palace 
of the caliphs, he would march to Kouroutba, combat by 
| the side of his brother; and thus, true to all his duties, 
wait with more confidence for the happiness he hoped for 
in futurity. Instantly all his orders were given, and his 
troops, assembled und-r the command of one of his best 
officers, marched towards Pharamia: there they were to 
wait for the hero, who promised to join them in a few 
days with the brave soldiers he was going to conduct 
from Cairo. Hope had restored to his countenance all 
its wonted pride; he raised his haughty brow, and the 
happiness love had conferred upon him animated his 
features with such a bright expression, that he caused no 
less admiration by his beauty than surprise by his joyful 
looks, . 
In the mean time, Agnes, always vigilant, always on 
the watch, had learned by her spies that the prince, broken 
down with grief on his arrival at Damietta, hag only 
wanted a word from the queen to be consoled ; she knew 
that he was to depart the next day for, Cairo; that 
Berengere was to follow him thither ; that, without losing 
an inetant, he was to assemble his troops, and lead them 
into Syria: Agnes however heard also, that notwithstand- 
ing the abrupiness of his departure, and the rapidity of 


| to the love he professed for her. If the one could be 
| moved, Malek Adhel hoped that the other would be sacri- 
| ficed; before such a happy futarity he no longer hesi- 
| tated. Now it was not bis love alone that led him away; 
| his will, too, determined him: and that was not a feeble 
will which had before been able for a moment to subdue 
| sucha passion, And now then he abandoned himeelf to his 
| ardour, in the same manner as we yield ourselves to our 
| destiny ; but, if that thought was the first in his breast, 
it was not the only one; and while he was taken up 
with Matilda, he could not forget his brother—that bro- 
ther who expected him, who would not fight without 
him; the fate of the empire perhaps depended on it; no 
time was to be lost. But was he to take the princess 
with him? was he to conduct her to a place so near the 
Christian camp! was he to expose so rich a prey near 
those fierce ravishers, who might snatch her away from 
him for ever? But if he left her in Egypt, he must even 


a less one? No, the brother of Saladin ought not to per- 


his intended march, be had such important news to com- 
municate to Saladin that he could not wait for a moment 
when he might mention them himself; but that, before 
the close of the day, one of his slaves charged with his 
letters was to sct off for Kouroutba. This intelligence 
surprised her; her suspecting mind sought a mystery 
therein, and jealousy inspired her with the same thought 
as generosity had suggested to Matilda. She wished to 
ascertain the fact without any more delay, and going into 
the queen's apartmentyasked tosee her. Herminia would 
not suffer her to.enter. “ Her sovereign,” she said, “was 
weak, dejected, sickly, and unable to speak to any 
person. Agnes replied, that she was well enough to 
speak to the prince, and would be able to set out the next 
day. To so much obstinacy the countess opposed her 
mistress’s orders ; and the daughter of Amaury, convinced 
they were deceiving her, looked at Herminia in a stern and 
threatening manner, which seemed to say that she had 
discovered the secret. Seeing fully that her attempts 
would be fruitless, she did not insist any more, and re- 
turned into her apartment with rage in her breast, for 
she was neafly certain that Matilda was not gone; but 
it imported her to know whether Malek Adhel had par- 
ticipated in the odious plot, and hence she employed to 
betray him the wealth he had lavished upon her. All 
her jewels and treasures were at once put into the posses- 
sion of the slave who had been entrusted with the prince’s 
letter; thus she obtained the object of her search, and 
read as follows: 

« Brother, I wish to obey thy commands; but, doubt- 
less, I ought not to have wished it, since I found they 
could no longer be executed. Heaven would not permit 
that I should resign the beauty [ adore; nor that I should 
break the oath I had made to the queen, of sending her 
back to her husband. During my absence, Metchoub, 
who was charged with the execution of thy supreme will, 
has been deceived ; he therefore is not guilty ; but neither 
is thy brother guilty ; and I hope to convince thee of it 
in a few days, by driving away the Christians from 
Ptolemais, and bringing back to thy sacred feet the keys 
of that bulwark of the East.” 

“ She is then here!” exclaimed Agnes, and her trem- 
bling voice, her pale and livid cheeks, announced the 
presence of the furies who tortured her breast. She said 
nothing, but contrived her revenge. The slave, who was 
before her, took possession of the gold, the price of his 
treason, and asked her for the letter back—* I will not 
give it thee back, slave,” replied she. “Take away thy 
wealth ; go and seck with it a shelter in Antioch; there 
the arm of Malek Adhel cannot reach thee!” ‘The guilty 
servant hastened to withdraw ; he flew to save his head 
from the rage of his insulted master, while the prince, 
secure and easy, thought he was on his way to Saladin’s 
quarters, 

The daughter of Amaury, now left alone, was casting 
gloomy and furious glances around her. She demanded 
her arrns—those arms that were to prove her avengers! 
and the art of seduction being familiar to her, she suc- 
ceeded in prevailing on one of her guards to give her 
back the helmet, the buckler, the breast-plate, and her 
poniard too, which she longed to plunge into the heart of 
her victim. On seeing those arms displayed before her, 
a malignant joy sparkled in her eyes; for now she was 
sure that the next day’s sun would behold her vengeance, 
and that Matilda would not fullow the prince to Cairo. 


—— 
CHAPTER XVII. 


Matilda knew not yet what were the prince’s projects ; 
she was ignorant whether he intended to remain with her 
at Cairo, or to take her with him to Syria; she equally 
rejected these two plans, and adopted none but what 
would separate her from Malek Adbel.—A prison, how- 
ever horrible, provided) no man’s looks were to enter it, 
seemed to her the first of all blessings, since it would free 
her from that mysterious, confused, seducing danger 
which surrounded, pressed, and frightened her; which 
threw bitterness into her soul, allowing her at the same 
time to taste no rest. But already the day appeared ; the 
prince entered precipitately into the apartments where 
Herminia of Leicester, assisted by Berengere’s women, 
was making preparations for the journey. He said he 
came to fetch the queen, and asked to see her; the 
countess pointed at the oratory, to which he ran, and im- 
parted to Matilda the reasons which made him wish that 





she should persist in wearing her disguise: she heard 
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them, and approved; but yet answered, “O Prince, why 
should you rebel against Saladin’s pleasure? He forbade 
that the queen should depart, and the queen is gone ; but 
he commanded my departure; and, in sending me away, 
you will prove to your brother that, in whatdepended on 
you, his injunctions have not been disobeyed. O! why, 
more cruel than Saladin himself, would you wish to de- 
tain me here, when he had consented to my release ?” 
—« Matilda,” said he, “I never knew such cruelty, such 
hardness of heart, as yours; it is inaccessible to every 
sort of emotion, to every feeling of compassion. Unable 
to fly from me, you wish at least that'your hatred should 
part us; but whatever be the fate you reserve for me, hope 
not ever to be restored to your brethren. As long as this 
heart palpitates, you shall not quit the empire I govern : 
console yourself, however ; for, if I conduct you now to 
Cairo, I shall not remain there with you; my country 
and Saladin call me, and scarcely will you be lodged in 
the palace of the great caliphs, ere I shall »fly to battle.” 
—«O wretched Christians !” exclaimed she, raising her 
eyes to heaven, “ O my brother, brave and beloved Rich- 
ard, have I then bid thee an eternal farewell, and art thou 
destined to fall under the sword of our enemy !”—“Ma- 
tilda,” replied Adhel, deeply afflicted, « is it Lwhom you 
name your enemy !—is it by my hand that you dread to 
see your brother fall? O inhuman beauty, and still less 
inhuman than thou art adored, thou knowest my heart 
but very ill indeed, if thou thinkest that even, at the mo- 
ment when I might perish the victim of thy inflexible 
rigours, my last wish would not be to spare thee a cause 
of sorrow—to save thee a tear. Live in peace, Matilda. 
If thy brother should attack me, it is not he who will 
perish. Ifthe blood-stained sword of death should be 
lifted on his head, I will spring forward, and his head shall 
not fall ; but, Matilda,” added he, throwing himself on his 
knees, “when I have saved thy brother at the expense 
of my life, and nothing remains of the wretch who 
adores thee but a cold and inanimate body extended at 
length in the grave, will not your aversion be softened 
and will you not drop on my ashes one of those tears of 
compassion which my love or my despair have never 
been able to wring from you?” 

Raising his hands towards her with a supplicating 
look, and his eyes filled with love and grief, his words, so 
sorrowful and tender, had deeply affected the feelings of 
Matilda. He implored her pity: ah ! could he have read 
her soul, it was not pity, it was not love even, that he 
would have asked of her; he would have blessed his fate, 
and asked for nothing. 

Matilda, standing near him, leaned her head on the 
back of the queen’s arm-chair, and endeavoured to con- 
conceal from the prince the tears that the doleful images 
he had just placed before her had provoked. Kneeling 
close by her, he was silently waiting for an answer, when 
suddenly a terrible noise was heard, piercing screams re- 
sounded in the next room, and the door bursting open 
with a dreadful crash, a warrior, armed with a naked 
sword, appeared, and sprang towards the princess.—She 
would have died with terror had not Malek Adhel exposed 
his life to save her. Without arms to defend her, he had 
but his life to give, and gave it with transport. He threw 
himself before her—the sword of Agnes was going to 
pierce Matilda, but her arm lost part of its strength on 
her seeing Malek Adhel was pierced. The wound was 
slight, but the blood flowed. Matilda saw it—that human 
blood which sprinkled her, and which, in her thoughts, 
she had always associated with an idea of death, struck 
her with terror: she fancied Malek Adhel was on the 
point of expiring ; she believed it, and fell lifeless to the 
ground. 

In the mean time, close after Agnes, Herminia had 
rushed in. She saw the state her mistress was in, and 
flew to her assistance. The prince, having placed his 
beloved in the arms of that faithful friend, thought only 
of taking revenge on that rash warrior whom he had 
not as yet recognised. Wounded and defenceless, he 
ran violently against him, with an. intent to throw him 
down, Agnes stepped back a few paces, presented the 
point of her sword to him, and said, “ Beware, for thou 
hast not to encounter a weak or an indulgent enemy.” 
He knew her voice, and shuddered. “ Wretched Agnes!” 
exclaimed he. She interrupted him, with a strong and 
menacing voice, « Wretched, indeed, for she has missed 
her revengeful blow! but perhaps, ere long, others will 
rve her better!” She then withdrew precipitately. 
The prince earnestly recommended Matilda to the 


countess’s care, and, heedless of his wound, he ran after 
Agnes, to oppose the furious designs she meditated. 

On recovering from her long fainting fit, Matilda 
found herself on the queen’s bed. Herminia was near 
her, several slaves were attending. She examined them 
with a vacant eye, and tried to recall her thoughts; but 
they crowded on her mind with so much agitation and 
confusion, that she could only muster unconnected 
images of all that had passed. She raised her head, 
looked around her, perceived the blood on her garments, 
and this view threw a vivid light on all her recollections. 
«“ Tell me,” exclaimed she, with a sentiment of horror, 
“ pray tell me if the prince is living?” Much disturbed, 
and with her eyes full of tears, the countess drew nearer, 
and answered that the prince was alive and fighting at 
that moment. Matilda wondered, and demanded, « What 
enemies can attack him in a place where he commands?” 
«“ Ah, madam” replied Herminia, “that perfidious wo- 
man whom your goodness protected—that Agnes, so 
passionate, so terrible, has caused the tumult that pre- 
vails here, and the sedition that has taken place in the 
city. Her sword in one hand, the prince’s letter in the 
other, she has gone to tell the soldiers and the people, 
that Saladin’s commands had been scorned; that the 
Queen of England was gone; that you were yet at Da- 
mietta; that, dupes of your artifices, the sultan, Egypt, 
and the whole empire, were the sport of a vile Chris- 
tian. She added that the prince, the victim of your 
seductions, was himself on the point of betraying his 
country, if you were not snatched away from him. Her 
frantic cries have alarmed the populace, have brought 
them to the door of this palace; and now, while a fu- 
rious band is asking for your life, the prince has put on 
his armour and flown to your defence.” “ Run!’ in- 
terrupted the princess, “ O run, and tell him to let me 
perish, rather than expose himself to any dangers for 
my sake.” “None of us can go there,” replied Her- 
minia. “ Before he left the palace, the prince, out of 
care for the preservation of your highness, placed at the 
door a numerous guard, who allow no one to enter or 
go out.” “O, my dear Herminia,” replied the princess, 
weeping, “is it certain then that the blow he has re- 
ceived is not mortal ?” “It would have been so, undoubt- 
edly, madam, if Agnes had wounded him by striking 
your heart; and, if love had not weakened her arm, the 
prince must have perished.” “ Perished to save me!” 
interrupted Matilda, in an exalted tone; “I owe then 
my life to him, do I not, Countess of Leicester? it is 
to him I owe my life!” She stopped, much affected and 
oppressed, and it was only after a pause that she found 
strength to resume and enquire how many hours had 
elapsed since that cruel scene. “ Seven, at least,” replied 
the countess, looking at the large gilt clock that adorned 
the room. “ And are there no means to learn whether 
he is safe?” repeated the princess, with anguish. Her- 
minia, with a sorrowful look, made signs that there were 
none. “ We then must wait, and hold ourselves resign- 
ed to the Divine will,” replied Matilda, with a sigh. 
Pale and dejected, she now arose ; the sight of her dress 
made her shudder. “In the name of Heaven,” exclaim- 
ed she, “take off these garments, where the prince’s 
death seems written in sanguinary characters. Herminia 
offered to replace them by other robes of the queen’s. 
“No!” said the princess; “return me my own; since 
all is discovered now, I may quit these brilliant worldly 
trappings, and resume my humble attire.’ Without 
doubt, she hoped to recover with them that peace of 
mind and innocence of thought of which they were the 
symbols, But, ales! the garments avail but little to the 
inward tranquillity; Matilda experienced this, and la- 
mented it. This last event had just discovered to her 
the extent and depth of the wound love had made in 
her heart; and, at the moment when the prince was 
again exposing his life in her service, she durst not beg 
its cure. “ Alas!” exclaimed she, “ when he has just 
shed his blood for me; when, on my account, his life is 
still in danger, should I not be ungrateful, sould I not 
be guilty, if I endeavoured to banish the recollection of 
it? Undoubtedly I will do it when his life is secure; 
but till then, O my God! can I be forbidden to pray for 
him ?” 

The striking of the clock had just informed them it 
was midnight, and Matilda was praying still, when the 
doors of her apartment were opened, and the Duke of 
Norfolk appeared. “I come,” said he “ to calm your 











highness’s fears respecting the sedition raised against 
¢ 


you by a frantic woman; all is tranquil now ; the prince 
has shown himself to the people ; he has spoken to his 
troops; and, to make them all return to their duty, he 
has not even had occasion to fight. Agnesy seeing her 
hopes destroyed, has disappeared, and they have sought 
for her every where in Damietta.” «But the prince,” 
interrupted Matilda, “the prince has been dangerously 
wounded by her; are there no apprehensions entertained 
for his life?” « If he never receive a more fatal wound,” 
replied the duke, “ the Christians will long yet have to 
deplore that the hand of Agnes has not been more sure.” 
“O heavens, what do I hear!” exclaimed the princess, 
“do you wish that the hero had perished the victim of 
assassination ?” « HadI been near him at the moment,” 
replied the duke, “ I would have exposed, to defend him, 
the remains of that old blood that flows in my veins ; 
but I cannot forget, nor can your highness forget, either 
that it is the arm of that formidable warrior which over- 
threw Jerusalem, shook theempire of Christ, and is now 
preparing to destroy it for ever; and, in short, that the 
true faith having no greater enemy, the day of his death 
would be the dawn of its prosperity.” Matilda cast her 
eyes downward, and made no reply; the Duke of Nor. 
folk withdrew, and she was left alone. O! how had 
one single word now changed her ideas and dispositions ! 
but a moment, scarcely, and she allowed all her thoughts 
to follow the inclination of her heart, gave herself up 
with complacency to the tender concern she felt for a 
hero who had preserved her from the homicide dagger, 
and was fighting against a whole people to save her; but 
suddenly they reminded her that the prince, who engaged 
thus her whole attention, was he who had destroyed Je- 
rusalem, shaken the empire of Christ, and was preparing 
to crush it. She felt her heart filled with one only image, 
that of the enemy of her brethren and her God. The 
solemn darkness of night reigned around her; but a 
more gloomy darkness reigned in her mind; she could 
enjoy no repose; she remained standing, now walked 
about, then sat down, and at length exclaimed, “«O my 
God, forgive my error, for a crowd of ideas, which afflict 
my soul and strike it with mortal fears, have arisen in 
me ; how shall I escape unburt, how shall I subdue my 
weakness? My heart rules and tyrannises over me; 
but I would rather undergo all imaginable tortures, I 


| would rather die, than indulge the sentiment that it has 


given admittance to!’ She then prostrated herself, and 
added with fervour, “O Thou who sayest to the sea, be 
calm! and to the unruly winds, blow no more! com- 
mand me to be tranquil, and soon I shall recover my 
wonted serenity.” But, alas! she prayed in vain; for 
if she invoked Heaven, she still thought on the prince ; 
and the sight of the Redeemer, stretched on the cross 
before her, moved her less than the remembrance of the 
blood Malek Adhel had lost for her; therefore the mis- 
guided virgin arose from the feet of the gracious Consoler 
of all troubles without being comforted; for it is to pure 
hearts only that prayer becomes efficacious. The unfor- 
tunate courted sleep, and found only the image of the 
prince—she awoke, and found it again. There was no 
difference between the state she left and that she entered 
into; for the importunate and cherished image followed 
her equally through both, oppressed her with the same 
weight, haunted her with the-same thoughts. Like a 
vivid and piercing flame, it parts, destroys all that is not 
itself, makes its way through all that resists, penetrates 
on every side, and succeeds in reigning alone over the 
pangs of conscience, and over piety in tears. 
Meanwhile, Matilda was yet struggling against that 
empire she held in detestation. She rose abruptly, ran 
to her window, and asked of that heaven, sparkling with 
the fire of thousands of stars, a support against the se- 
ductions that encircled her; but that same heaven, in 
whom she trusted, seemed to betray her, like the rest of 
nature. All seemed then to be over, all abandoned her— 
men, reason, God himself! In that forlorn state, the 
virgin, in despair, was on the point of losing her resig- 
nation as well as her innocence; she was going to 
accuse the Almighty, to call him to account fer denying 
her the strength she wanted, and to reproach him with 
having permitted that she should love a Saracen! But 
no; those pure lips stopped. ~They knew not how to 
blaspheme, and uttered no other murmurs than those of 
repentance. IIl-fated princess! thou art kneeling, press- 
ing to thy breast the valuable relic the abbess had given 
thee, calling to thy aid the Archbishop of Tyre, asking 
of the Almighty to take pity on thy tears—but, when 
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all these succours have abandoned thee, when all are | 


deaf to thy cries, how will thou tear from thy breast the 
dreadful sentiment that tortures it? Wilt thou raise a 
criminal hand against thy life? ‘Thou art ready, with- 
out doubt, to yield it up to God—but will he accept the 
bloody sacrifice? Amidst such anxiety and remorse, 
perhaps she was going to adopt that criminal project, 
and thus precipitate herself for ever into the snares laid 
around her by the ancient enemy of man, when a divine 


thought broke upon her mind, and calmed it instantly. | 
She recollected the holy hermit the prelate had spoken | 


of to her. 
pain—and, in a sudden fit of zeal that did not allow her 
a moment for reflection, she engaged herself, by a solemn 
vow, to go to the hermit. And a vow taken on such an 
occasion, and uttered with such ardour, could not meet 
with any obstacle, and must necessarily be fulfilled. 
Matilda was so convinced of it, that she already received 
part of the benefit she expected to reap from the coun- 
sels of the holy man. She raised that confused and 
heavenly hope between her heart and the prince’s image; 
and, under the shade of that divine shelter, her bosom, 
relieved, began at last to breathe, and somewhat shake 
off the power that tyrannised over it. 


Meanwhile, the prince having prepared every thing | 


for his departure, his wound did not detain him. But 
now, in going to Cairo, he no longer intended to leave 
Matildathere: he apprehended the superstitious frenzy of 
a blind multitude, and could not be easy unless he saw 
her always near him. 
about to conduct her near the Christian camp? what 


could he have to fear? he, always invincible till then, | 


could he cease to be so, when he would have to defend 
the beauty he loved? 
should follow him to Cairo, whither he was going to 
collect the remainder of his troops: 
him to Suez, where his other soldiers were waiting for 
him. 

Meanwhile, as he would be obliged on her account to 
travel more slowly, as he knew that Agnes had bribed 
the slave, and taken possession of the letter he had been 
preparing for Saladin, he wrote another, and added, to 
all that the first contained, the particulars of Agnes’ per- 
fidy, and of the sedition at Damietta. Then, after en- 
trusting it to the most faithful of his servants, he went 
to take some rest previous to daylight appearing, when 
he proposed to acquaint the English princess with his 
new intentions. He had in vain caused strict search to 
be made for Agnes throughout the city. She could not 
be found. As soon as that vindictive woman had per- | 
ceived that the sight, the speeches, and the ascendency 
of the prince, calmed the people, and brought back tran- 
quillity, she had escaped ; and, clad in armour, and 
mounted on a horse she had paid a high price for, she 
took the road to Kouroutba, alone—seeking in her mind 
what means remained to destroy her rival, as well as the 
ungrateful prince, whom she still fancied that she hated. | 
While she was thus musing, and deeply engaged in con- 
templation, a man, riding ona swift camel, was on the 
She recognised in him | 


point of getting before her. 
Malek Adhel’s most faithful “ Whither art 
thou going 7” exclaimed she, in a loud voice. He made 
no answer, and hastened on. She plunged her spurs 
into the flanks of her horse, and after him. 

“Give me that thou carriest, or defend thy life!” cried | 
she. He raised his lance: she flung her javelin, and 

made the Mussulman bite the dust. He fell the 
of his zeal. The merciless Amazon snatched from him 
the letter he had in his care—and, certain she should 
now be able to revenge herself, took delight in the blood 
she had spilled, and smiled at the mischief she was | 
about to do. While she was following the road to Kou- 

routba, Malek Adhel was explaining to Matilda the rea- 


servant. 


sprang 


sons which had made him change his mind, and induced 


him to take her with him to Saladin’s camp. She 
listened to him in silence, her head reclining on her 
hand. She was moved less with what he said than with 
observing the paleness of his countenance, made so by 
the blood he had lost for her sake. Meanwhile, the 
more affected she felt herself, the more she persisted in 

her wish to fulfil her vow. « My lord,” she said to him, 
“proceed whither your destiny calls you, but leave me 
at Cairo. He urged again with new vehemence the 
dangers to which the fanatie fury of the people might 
expose her, when he could no longer be her defender, | 
and described the torturing solicitude of his love. With | 


” 


She hoped to find near him a remedy for her | 


What imported it that he was | 


Therefore, he intended that she 


she should go with | 


| exaggerated them. 
| sent to expose you to certain destruction : and, if I have 
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astern and firm voice, she interrupted him in these 
words: “ My lord, you see what are the effects of a 
guilty passion, and in what a dreadful manner the Al- 
mighty chastises the sentiments he reprobates. It is at 
the price of your blood he has made you expiate your 
|faults. If you persevere one day longer, your death 
_ perhaps will be the punishment he will inflict. Ah! do 
| not force me to weep, and, without doubt, to weep eter- 
| nally, the loss of him to whose magnanimity I am 
indebted for life!” She stopped, as the recollection 


| 


| brought back all her weakness. “ Well, Matilda, go or: !” 
| replied the prince, “and make me lament that I did not 
perish by the hand of Agnes.” The princess concealed 
the violent agitation this reply caused her—and, in order 
to punish herself for what she experienced, she resumed 
in a still sterner voice: “ Having been for a long time 
kept far away from the altars of my God, deprived of 
that celestial manna he distributes to his children, and 
ignorant when I shall be able to enter again his adorable 
sanctuary, I should wish to go and purify myself from 
| the numberless stains I must have imbibed during my 
| compulsive residence with the infidels. On the borders 
of the Red Sea stand the ruins of a monastery, where a 
| 


son of Basil, conqueror of the world, which he had laid 
at his feet, lives, unknown to men, but well known to the 
| Lord, who feeds him with the bread of his angels !— 
| Thither does a sacred vow call me; thither a sad captive 
begs of you to let her go on a pilgrimage.” 

| Malek Adhel looked at her, and listened with pro- 
found astonishment. “ Matilda,” said he, “ what do you 
| propose? Are you aware of the least part of the diffi- 
culties that oppose your enterprise? Do you know 
that, once arrived at Cairo, you will have to cross a bar- 
| ren, extensive, and burning desert, scattered over with 
lawless soldiers and plundering Arabs?” «God, who 
reads in my heart the motive that guides me,” replied 
she, raising to heaven looks replete with piety, “ will 
| defend me against all perils. ‘That wild and barren 


| Thebaid that I wish to traverse is a desert for the incre- 


dulous only: for the true believers, it is inhabited by 
the descendants of the Anthonies, the Pacomes, and, 
above all, by the immensity of the God of Jacob, who 
never abandoned his children in the hour of need.” 
Malek Adhel looked at the princess with new surprise. 
He could not believe what he heard—that a young per- 
son should for a moment have entertained the thought 
of such a dangerous journey! Had he known that 


| religion was not the only cause of the fanatical delirium 


which possessed her, it would not have been with sur: 
prise alone that he would have beheld her: but from the 
severity of her deportment, God, who reads the hearts 
of men, could alone know what passed in Matilda’s— 
and he alone perceived that she would have contem- 


| plated the perils of the desert with more timidity, had 


she felt less terror at those to which her heart exposed 
her. 

After a short pause, the prince resumed,—« Hear, 
Matilda !—Did not my duty even command me to go 
/and join my brother without delay—were I even free to 
follow you on your journey, I would not on any account 
permit you to expose yourself to the numberless dangers 
that must threaten you in those vast solitudes.” « Ah!” 
interrupted she, enthusiastically, “they would not in- 
| spire you with any fears, if you knew, as I do, that God 


is all-powerful. Why can I not convince you that, to 


| save me, he needs the assistance of no one; and, if he 
victim | decree my fall, is not ny life his? Let him take it back ; 
| I give it up with joy.” 


The ardent faith that shone in 
| the virgin’s countenance convinced Adhel that the mo- 
| ment was not favourable to dissuade her from her project. 
Being resolved also to oppose it with open force if she 
persisted, he intended to wait till their arrival at Cairo 
before he positively refused his assent, hoping that, in 
that space of time, her intention would of itself grow 


weaker, 


| “Hear!” said he: “ téihorrow, with the dawn, shall 


my galleys be ready; together we will go up the great 
river as faras Cairo. There, while 1 assemble my army, 
you will consult with yourself on the dangers of the 
enterprise you have formed, and learn whether I have 
You will judge whether I can con. 


not said any thing in that respect but what you find 


exactly true, then, Matilda, I make no doubt but you 


will abandon your project, and resolve at last on accom- 
panying me to Sajadin’s, court,” This said, he with- 
’ 

















drew. The princess, far from being affected by the same 
terrors as he was, and unconscious of the nature of the 
peril that awaited her, renewed at the feet of the Al- 
mighty the engagement of venturing into the deserts of 
Thebaid, swore never to leave them rather than return 
near Malek Adhel, and blessed that God who causes to 
be felt the effects of his clemency, at the same time with 
those of his severity ; for, it is by shedding extraordi- 
nary bitterness and intolerable disgusts on guilty allure- 
ments and unruly sentiments, that he obliges his creatures 
to seek after pleasures free from pain and remorse. 


—<=>— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


Scarecly the next morning had the sun’s first rays 
began to tinge the east, and the cries of the sailors re- 
sounded in the air, when the princess, attended by the 
Duke of Gloucester, her faithful Herminia, and some 
English officers, repaired to the banks of the Nile. The 
sun was rising, a thick dew had cooled the earth, and 
the sky was serene and cloudless. Numbers of white 
birds were swinging on the branches of trees, their 
silvery plumage agreeably contrasted with the deep green 
of the date leaves: thousands of turtle-doves were skip- 
ping about among the orange trees; and flights of pi- 
geons, descending among the rushes near the river, were 
in quest of food. 

Matilda entered the galley which the prince had caused 
to be prepared for ber; he did the same, and sat down 
by her on a Persian carpet, under the shade of a canopy 
made of golden stuff, and lined inside with the richest 
Indian silks. The most rare perfumes of Yemen were 
burning in rose-wood stoves, and mixing their fragrance 
with that sweeter incense of the groves of almond and 
jessamine, the thickets of balm, sweet basil, and rose 
trees, which bloomed along the banks. Through silver- 
gauze curtains Matilda perceived the various sites of a 
pleasant champaign country, and viewed that Delta 
already so much celebrated at the time of the Pharagbs 
for its abundance and rich fertilty. There were seen the 
sycamore, twining its branches with the tamarind, and 
the lofty cassia tree, adorned with bunches of yellow 
flowers, similar to those of the citysus; above, the heads 
of the fruitful date tree, loaded with its luxuriant bunch- 
es, peeped over the grove. Every where odoriferous 
herbs spread their fragrance, and the golden fruit of the 
citron covered the labourer’s cottage; here, the large 
leaves of the banana afforded their thick umbrageous 
shelter from the sunbeams—there, twined in pleasant 
arbours, the pomegranate grew nearer the river, and re- 
flected therein its yellow foliage and scarlet flower; 
while, from the midst of the waves, king of aquatic 
plants, the nuphar raised its proud head and azure calix. 
Canals of a pure and limpid water cooled these delightful 
groves—and all the charm of flowing waters in a hot 
climate, all the beauty that verdure can confer under a 
cerulean sky. In short, all that a soft, voluptuous, and 
balsamic air, can inspire, would yield but a feeble con- 
ception of the gifts nature has scattered on that favoured 
land which the Nile embraces with its love. 

In the mean time, the sun, having reached its zenith, 
darted its fiery beams on all nature. The zephyr was 
silent, the leaves unruffled, the water still. The mari- 
ners, resting on their oars, looked overcome with sleep, 
and the track of the galley seemed scarcely to furrow 
the surface of the river. Every one sought a shelter 
from the heat, and found it in sleep alone. All became 
drowsy but Matilda and the prince; they alone were 
restless, when all slept around them. The princess, in 
the morning, had taken care to wrap herself up very 
close in the thick folds of her garments: her chaste veil 
was drawn farther over her head than usual. She 
wished, if possible, to have concealed herself entirely 
under her dress. Alas! she would have employed less 
care to hide herself, had she known that it only helped 
to embellish her the more—and that modesty, the most 
seducing of all virtues, is still also the most alluring of 
all ornaments. She sat at the greatest distance possible 
from Malek Adhel ; her head reclined back—her hands, 
a little raised, were joined, and her eyes fixed on heaven, 
On beholding her ethereal attitude, her long linen dress, 
and those veils, the shades of which dimmed the lustre 
of an alabaster complexion, the prince fancied he had 
never seen her so beautiful, and felt he had never loved 
her so much. He gazed on her, and asked nothing.) 





Still he looked on her, and drew nearer, He had no 
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yet touched her, and already his blood ran in a burning 
ame through his veins. 
Matilda remained silent. She was thinking on the 
va she had made, on the resolution she had taken, to 
venture every thing to quit the prince; on that eternal 
separation which she had sworn should take place be- 
tween them; and this project, which was to make him 
so wretched, would, without doubt, render her just then 
less stern and distant. It is always when a sacrifice is 
on the point of being accomplished, that we feel more 
poignantly all the grief it is going to inflict, and see less 
all the reasons that demand it: they grow weak before 
the anguish we experience, and more so before that 
which we cause. Hence, at the thought of the prince’s 
tears, Matilda scarcely recollected what could be impor- 
tant enough to have urged her to afflict the preserver of 
her life. Alas! every thing conspired against her. 
Gratitude and compassion spoke in favour of Adhel; 
love strengthened their voice with all the power of his 
own. The air she breathed, pregnant with voluptuous- 
ness, produced a sort of unknown emotion that disturbed 
her spirits, and which her innocence wondered at. She 
sighed, turned her eyes aside from the object who was 
near her, and could not comprehend how so much afta- 
bility could accompany so much anguish, and so many 
pangs so much felicity. By degrees the prinée had 
drawn so near her, that, even without looking at him, 
she lost none of his movements, none of his sensations. 
The knowledge of this had something contagious in it 
that augmented her trouble. Absent, in deep thought, 
her head inclined downwards, alas! it was no longer 
her God she was thinking on. Her i:nagination went 
neither so high nor so far. The prince undoubtedly 
guessed her situation, for he ventured to take her hand, 
and press it to his lips. Matilda tried to draw it back ; 
but it only served to show her weakness—a weakness 
she felt, though unable to get the better of. Thus, 
equally tortured with repentance, fear, and love, her 
heart swelled, and her face was covered with tears. 
Adhel saw her tears, and fancied he beheld his victory. 
He pressed Matilda in his arms—she started and pushed 
him away. During this moment, the virginal veil that 
covered her forehead got loose, her fine flaxen hair fell 
in ringlets on her shoulders, and the relic she wore on 
her bosom became untied, and fell to the ground. She 
saw it; and instantly her duties, her errors, appeared to 
her at once in all their extent, and the situation in which 
she found herself struck her with terror. Every soft 
emotion vanished; repentant qualms succeeded—and 
now she gathered strength to withstand the seductions 
that surrounded her. She ran, and precipitated herself 
at some distance, covered with tears, and the prey of a 
frightful despair. In vain did the prince speak to her. 
She heard him no more. God alone was present to her 
sight—alone he was before her eyes as an inexorable 
judge, ready to avenge his scorned laws, and to punish 
her eternally, “Forgive!” cried she, in the transports 
of her grief, “forgive, all-powerful God, that I remained 
near thy enemy !—Thou hast witnessed what struggles 
I have undergone! thou hast seen what abhorrence [ 
felt against my weakness. Ah! had I been able to 
shake off that yoke which is to me heavier and more 


nise the object that might prevail, ina soul like hers, 
over her ouths and her God. And, if it be true that 
deep-rooted passion belongs to men of all climates and 
religions; if it be true there are no prejudices that it 
will not destroy, nor habits that it will not overcome— 
no one need wonder that a disciple of Mahomed should 
forget himself for the sake of her he loved, and that 
Adhel should no longer be happy when Matilda was 
wretched. He reproached himself with her grief: and 
to see her tranquil, he was ready to resign the hope of 
being loved. If he dared not leave her in her present 
condition, still less did he dare tocome near her. “ Ma- 
tilda,” said he, with a submissive voice, “ deign to hear 
me.” Almighty Power,” exclaimed she, in her still 
increasing delirium, “remove—remove that voice that 
haunts me!” “O my beloved!” said he, “if my pre- 
sence afflict you, I will retire.” “My God,” continued 
she, “ why didst thou show him to me! Before I had 
seen him, I lived peaceful and happy. My heart, pure 
like thy heavens, obedient like thy angels, had never 
formed a thought that it feared to let thee know. Why 
does the infidel follow me every where? why do I find 
him incessantly? why hast thou allowed his impious 
hand to profane the bride of thy Christ, and not instant- 
ly crushed him with thy thunderbolt?” «Alas! Ma- 
tilda,” replied the prince, sorrowfully, “do you then call 
down the vengeance of your God on my head !” “ Have 
I done so?” exclaimed the unfortunate, raising her 
hands to heaven; “have I uttered such barbarous wish- 
es?—O my God, reject them! Punish me, but avenge 
me not.” On hearing these kinder words, Malek Adhel 
advanced some paces nearer to the princess, and said, 
“ Matilda, deign to hear me. Matilda, if it be true, if it 
be possible that you love me”—At this word she ex- 
claimed, with an expression full of indignation, “ Sara- 
cen! what can give thee a presumption to suppose that 
I love thee?” « Matilda,” replied he, « forgive my pre- 
sumption: my hope arose out of thy repentance. If 
thou hast no love, why accuse thyself?” «“O! wretch 
that I am!” interrupted she, “have I then confessed 
my shame? am I fallen so low that an infidel now can 
claim the right to make me blush? O my sad heart! 
replete only with weakness, folly, and bitterness, in suf- 
fering thyself to be moved by a Saracen’s addresses, 
thou hast well deserved the shame of seeing him in- 
formed of it.” Then, her head inclined downwards, her 
hair scattered about over her loose veil, in a supplicating 
voice, she said, “ O prince! let the abject state to which 
you see me reduced, suffice the pride of the demon that 
reigns over you. ‘Turn your eyes away from my wretch- 
edness. Do not force me to discover it still more—and 
to seek in my soul for that which I could not behold 
without horror, Ah! if my shame is to be confessed, 
let not the confession be made to you! Suffer me to 
shed my tears far away. Leave me—restore my peace! 
let from this instant an eternal separation take place be- 
tween us! I know not, O Malek Adhel, how dear and 
painful the sacrifice may prove to you. But learn, that 
man can make none so great in this world but God has 
in the next greater rewards to remunerate him.” 

As she uttered these words, the virgin’s countenance 
beamed with a celestial fervour. She humbly bent her 





painful than death itself, I would have done it. But in 
vain did I ask thee for support. Thou hast denied 
me: and, bereft of thy strength, what strength can 
avail me ?” 

Malek Adhel was listening to her with a mixture of 
fear, surprise, and happiness. If, sometimes, on seeing 
the emotion of the princess, he had flattered himself he 
should be able to obtain her love, oftener still had her 
silence, her severity, deprived him of hope. Never had 
his submissions, his respect, his earnest entreaties, been 
able to obtain a confession he would have purchased 
with his life. She seemed to have no other wish but 
that of shunning him, and hastening her departure. 
But now, did not what he heard calm his apprehensions ? 
Had she remained indifferent, would she thus have re- 
proached herself with weakness? Meanwhile, he could 
not enjoy what he had reason to hope, when he saw how 
much Matilda suffered; her reason seemed to have for- 
saken her. It was because remorse had overpowered 
her, that she had let the cause of that remorse be guess- 
ed—and the words only that escaped her, acknowledged 
she loved, because they at the same time confessed an 
error. Pale, disheveled, drowned in her tears, a prey 


head towards the ground in sign of repentance and con- 
trition. At the sight of the contrite innocent, Malek 


in moving her heart, she no longer would reject his pro- 
fessions ; but now that, however feeling she hed shown 
herself, he had seen her more firmly than ever rejecting 
his tenderness, and, in preference to the most seducing 
joys of love, adopting penitence, humiliation, and death, 
he resigned all the hopes of happiness he had previously 
embraced, and turned away, shuddering, from the con- 
templation of a futurity that afforded nothing but the 
choice of an eternal misfortune cither for hin or her 
whom he loved. 

On her reaching Cairo, the princess carefully hid her- 
self from all observation. She was seen only by some 
few Christians, scattered about in that climate, who, 
having learned her arrival at Cairo, had gathered joyfully 
around her sacred person. She enquired of them re- 
specting the dangers of the pilgrimage she proposed to 
make. They were dreadful, but not of a magnitude to 
intimidate her: and that heart, so feeble before the 
prince, now soared with matchless intrepidity above the 
terrors of death. “Hear, my brethren,” said she to 
them: “TI have made a vow which nothing can break! 
What is life, compared with it!—I wish to cross that 
desert, and I will execute that wish; for I fear nothing 
in the world but God and sin !—Who of you, my breth- 
ren, will follow me?” « All!” replied they, unani- 
mously ; for such angelic beauty, such fervent piety, 
such heroic resolution, admitted of no hesitation. “ Pre- 
serve a profound silence on what I entrust to you,” 
added she: “ proceed secretly to make preparations for 
the journey, and ere long you shall be informed of the 
time and place of rendezvous.” 

Scarcely was she left alone, when the Duke of Glou- 
cester appeared. “Madam,” said he, “ condescend to 
approach that window, and cast your eyes on the banks 
of the Nile. There the most active, the most enter- 
prising of warriors has assembled his army—behold how 
brilliant and numcrous! 0 ill-fated Christians! when 
led by such a captain, with what horrid perils does it 
threaten you?” Matilda came forward, and soon distia- 
guished the three feathers that adorned the head of the 
hero who was riding between the ranks. She cast her 
eyes down, and said, in a timid voice, “is the prince 
preparing to set off to-day?” “No, madam; these 
numberless battalions he thinks are not yet sufficient. 
He is going to collect more troops at Memphis and Ar- 
sinoe,—and to-morrow he will come back. The day 
after is fixed upon for the departure of the army, and of 
your highness too—of which this letter, which the 
prince has given me in charge, will doubtlessly inform 
you.” ‘The princess took it, read, and a soft blush tinged 
the lilies of her face. Stung with remorse at having 
offended her, Malek Adhel durst not appear before her. 
That hero, who, under her eyes, was easily distinguished 
from all the surrounding warriors by the proud confi- 
dence of his looks; who, ready to encounter a thou- 
sand deaths, seemed born to command the world, and to 
know no fear, was still arrested by that of displeasing 
her—and a stern glance awed and made him tremble 
whom the whole universe would not intimidate. How 
could she forbear being affected by so much love, and 
flattered by so much power? But the more interest 
Malek Adhel obtained in the heart of Matilda, the more 
she felt the necessity of flying from him. “The day 
after to-morrow,” said he in his Jetter, “ we will depart 








Adhel was struck with a holy respect; for there is a 
beauty, a nobleness, a grandeur—there is something of 
the divinity, in innocence humbling itself! After a long 
pause, he replied in a voice deeply affected, “ Never did 
I hear such words, or feel such sensations? Thou hast 
penetrated my heart; and surely there is something 
superhuman about thee. 0, noble maid! live in peace 
under the wing of that God who can bestow so much 
force and power on the timid weak sex. I swear never 
more to mention a love that offends thee. Doubtless I 
shall sink under my woes—but to offend thee were 
worse than death.” 

He retired, left the princess's canopy, and Went to 
bury, in the remotest part of the vessel, the profound 
grief that overpowered him. 0, incomprehensible fate ! 
it was at the instant when the hope of being beloved had 
entered his heart, that he for ever Jost that of being 
happy. A stranger to the precepts of that sublime and 
severe religion which alone has the fortitude to struggle 





to the most violent transports, she did not even recog- 


together. I will conduct you to Saladin’s court—to that 
Jerusalem so dear to your piety. If you require it, I 
will not see you, will not speak—but submit to every 
sacrifice, except that of giving you back to the Chris- 
tians—and will obey all your commands, except that of 
permitting you to cross the desert.” No; whatever 
might be the prince’s will, Matilda resolved to be true to 
her vow. She had sworn it to her God—to fail were a 
sacrilege, and her ruin would be the punishment. Se- 
cure in the Duke of Gloucéster’s entire obedience, she 
imparted to him her situation and her project—and, 
moved with the greatness of soul which the august sister 
of his master manifested, he asked her to let him share 
the glory of her enterprise. She consented, and men- 
tioned the place where the united Christians were making 
the preparations for the journev, and added, “ Tell them 
that all must be ready this evening ; and at the entrance 


of night, when Malek Achel shall have left Cairo, you 
are to bring me word. 
against the passions, and the strength to triumph over | der the auspices of our God, go and seek the saint who 
them, Adhel had attributed Matilda’s coldness to her in- | will teach us how to pass through the world without 


We will all then meet, and, un- 





difference only, and made no doubt, that, if he succeeded 


errors, and how ta reach the goal without losing the 
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all these succours have abandoned thee, when all are la stern and firm voice, she interrupted him in these 
deaf to thy cries, how will thou tear from thy breast the | words: “ My lord, you see what are the effects of a 
dreadful sentiment that tortures it? Wilt thou raise a | guilty passion, and m what a dreadful manner the Al- 
criminal hand against thy life? Thou art ready, with- | mighty chastises the sentiments he reprobates. It is at 
out doubt, to yield it up to God—but will he accept the | the price of your blood he has made you expiate your 
bloody sacrifice? Amidst such anxiety and remorse, | faults. If you persevere one day longer, your death 
perhaps she was going to adopt that criminal project, | perhaps will be the punishment he will inflict. Ah! do 
and thus precipitate herself for ever into the snares laid | not force me to weep, and, without doubt, to weep eter- 
around her by the ancient enemy of man, when a divine | nally, the loss of him to whose magnanimity I am 
thought broke upon her mind, and calmed it instantly. | indebted for life!” She stopped, as the recollection 
She recollected the holy hermit the prelate had spoken | brought back all her weakness. “ Well, Matilda, go or:!” 
of to her. She hoped to find near him a remedy for her | replied the prince, “and make me lament that I did not 
pain—and, in a sudden fit of zeal that did not allow her | perish by the hand of Agnes.” The princess concealed 
a moment for reflection, she engaged herself, by a solemn | the violent agitation this reply caused her—and, in order 
vow, to go to the hermit. And a vow taken on such an | to punish herself for what she experienced, she resumed 
occasion, and uttered with such ardour, could not meet | in a still sterner voice: “ Having been for a long time 
with any obstacle, and must necessarily be fulfilled. | kept far away from the altars of my God, deprived of 
Matilda was so convinced of it, that she already received | that celestial manna he distributes to his children, and 
part of the benefit she expected to reap from the coun- | ignorant when I shall be able to enter again his adorable 
sels of the holy man, She raised that confused and | sanctuary, I should wish to go and purify myself from 
heavenly hope between her heart and the prince’s image; | the numberless stains I must have imbibed during my 
and, under the shade of that divine shelter, her bosom, | compulsive residence with the infidels. On the borders 
relieved, began at last to breathe, and somewhat shake | of the Red Sea stand the ruins of a monastery, where a 
off the power that tyrannised over it. son of Basil, conqueror of the world, which he had laid 
Meanwhile, the prince having prepared every thing | at his feet, lives, unknown to men, but well known to the 
for his departure, his wound did not detain him. But | Lord, who feeds him with the bread of his angels !— 
now, in going to Cairo, he no longer intended to leave | Thither does a sacred vow call me; thither a sad captive 
Matilda there: he apprehended the superstitious frenzy of | begs of you to let her go on a pilgrimage.” 
a blind multitude, and could not be easy unless he saw | Malek Adhel looked at her, and listened with pro- 
her always near him. What imported it that he was | found astonishment. “ Matilda,” said he, “ what do you 
about to conduct her near the Christian camp? what | propose? Are you aware of the least part of the diffi- 
could he have to fear? he, always invincible till then, | culties that oppose your enterprise? Do you know 
could he cease to be so, when he would have to defend | that, once arrived at Cairo, you will have to cross a bar- 
the beauty he loved? Therefore, he intended that she ren, extensive, and burning desert, scattered over with 
should follow him to Cairo, whither he was going to | lawless soldiers and plundering Arabs?” God, who 
collect the remainder of his troops: she should go with | reads in my heart the motive that guides me,” replied 
him to Suez, where his other soldiers were waiting for | she, raising to heaven looks replete with piety, “ will 
him. | defend me against all perils. That wild and barren 
Meanwhile, as he would be obliged on her account to | Thebaid that I wish to traverse is a desert for the incre- 
travel more slowly, as he knew that Agnes had bribed | dulous only: for the true believers, it is inhabited by 
the slave, and taken possession of the letter he had been | the descendants of the Anthonies, the Pacomes, and, 
preparing for Saladin, he wrote another, and added, to | above all, by the immensity of the God of Jacob, who 
all that the first contained, the particulars of Agnes’ per- | never abandoned his children in the hour of need.” 
fidy, and of the sedition at Damietta. Then, after en- Malek Adhel looked at the princess with new surprise. 
trusting it to the most faithful of his servants, he went | He could not believe what he heard—that a young per- 
to take some rest previous to daylight appearing, when | son should for a moment have entertained the thought 
he proposed to acquaint the English princess with his | of such a dangerous journey! Had he known that 
new intentions. He had in vain caused strict search to | religion was not the only cause of the fanatical delirium 
be made for Agnes throughout the city. She could not | which possessed her, it would not have been with sur. 
be found. As soon as that vindictive woman had per- | prise alone that he would have beheld her: but from the 
ecived that the sight, the speeches, and the ascendency | severity of her deportment, God, who reads the hearts 
of the prince, calmed the people, and brought back tran- | of men, could alone know what passed in Matilda’s— 
quillity, she had escaped; and, clad in armour, and ; and he alone perceived that she would have contem- 
mounted on a horse she had paid a high price for, she | plated the perils of the desert with more timidity, had 
took the road to Kouroutba, alone—seeking in her mind | she felt less terror at those to which her heart exposed 
what means remained to destroy her rival, as well as the | her. 
ungrateful prince, whom she still fancied that she hated. | After a short pause, the prince resumed,—* Hear, 
While she was thus musing, and deeply engaged in con- | Matilda!—Did not my duty even command me to go 
templation, a man, riding on a swift camel, was on the | and join my brother without delay—were I even free to 
point of getting before her. She recognised in him | follow you on your journey,I would not on any account 
Malek Adhel’s most faithful servant. “ Whither art | permit you to expose yourself to the numberless dangers 
thou going 7” exclaimed she, in a loud voice. He made | that must threaten you in those vast solitudes.” “« Ah!” 
no answer, and hastened on. She plunged her spurs | interrupted she, enthusiastically, “they would not in- 
into the flanks of her horse, and sprang after him. | spire you with any fears, if you knew, as I do, that God 
“Give me that thou carriest, or defend thy life!” cried | is all-powerful. Why can I not convince you that, to 
she. He raised his lance: she flung her javelin, and | save me, he needs the assistance of no one; and, if he 
made the Mussulman bite the dust. He fell the victim | decree my fall, is not ny life his? Let him take it back ; 
of his zeal. The merciless Amazon snatched from him | I give it up with joy.” ‘The ardent faith that shone in 
the letter he had in his care—and, certain she should | the virgin’s countenance convinced Adhel that the mo- 
now be able to revenge herself, took delight in the blood | ment was not favourable to dissuade her from her project. 
she had spilled, and smiled at the mischief she was | Being resolved also to oppose it with open force if she 
about todo. While she was following the road to Kou- | persisted, he intended to wait till their arrival at Cairo 
routba, Malek Adhel was explaining to Matilda the rea- | before he positively refused his assent, hoping that, in 
sons which had made him change his mind, and induced | that space of time, her intention would of itself grow 
him to take her with him to Saladin’s camp. She | weaker. 
listened to him in silence, her head reclining on her | “Hear!” said he: “ té-ihorrow, with the dawn, shall 
hand. She was moved less with what he said than with | my galleys be ready ; together we will go up the great 
observing the paleness of his countenance, made so by | river as faras Cairo. There, while 1 assemble my army, 
the blood he had lost for her sake. Meanwhile, the | you will consult with yourself on the dangers of the 
more affected she felt herself, the more she persisted in enterprise you have formed, and learn whether I have 
her wish to fulfil her vow, My lord,” she said to him, | exaggerated them. You will judge whether I can con. 
‘proceed whither your destiny calls you, but leave me | sent to expose you to certain destruction : and, if I have 
at Cairo.” He urged again with new vehemence the | not said any thing in that respect but what you find 
dangers to which the fanatie fury of the people might exactly true, then, Marilda, I make no doubt but you 
expose her, when he could no longer be her defender, | will abandon your project, and resolve at last on accom- 
and described the torturing solicitude of his love, With | panying me to Sajadin’s, court,” This said, he with- 
+ 





drew. The princess, far from being affected by the same 
terrors as he was, and unconscious of the nature of the 
peril that awaited her, renewed at the feet of the Al- 
mighty the engagement of venturing into the deserts of 
Thebaid, swore never to leave them rather than return 
near Malek Adhel, and blessed that God who causes to 
be felt the effects of his clemency, at the same time with 
those of his severity ; for, it is by shedding extraordi- 
nary bitterness and intolerable disgusts on guilty allure- 
ments and unruly sentiments, that he obliges his creatures 
to seek after pleasures free from pain and remorse. 





—<=— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


Scarecly the next morning had the sun’s first rays 
began to tinge the east, and the cries of the sailors re- 
sounded in the air, when the princess, attended by the 
Duke of Gloucester, her faithful Herminia, and some 
English officers, repaired to the banks of the Nile. The 
sun was rising, a thick dew had cooled the earth, and 
the sky was serene and cloudless. Numbers of white 
birds were swinging on the branches of trees, their 
silvery plumage agreeably contrasted with the deep green 
of the date leaves: thousands of turtle-doves were skip- 
ping about among the orange trees; and flights of pi- 
geons, descending among the rushes near the river, were 
in quest of food. 

Matilda entered the galley which the prince had caused 
to be prepared for her; he did the same, and sat down 
by her on a Persian carpet, under the shade of a canopy 
made of golden stuff, and lined inside with the richest 
Indian silks. The most rare perfumes of Yemen were 
burning in rose-wood stoves, and mixing their fragrance 
with that sweeter incense of the groves of almond and 
jessamine, the thickets of balm, sweet basil, and rose 
trees, which bloomed along the banks. Through silver- 
gauze curtains Matilda perceived the various sites of a 
pleasant champaign country, and viewed that Delta 
already so much celebrated at the time of the Pharagbs 
for its abundance and rich fertilty. There were seen the 
sycamore, twining its branches with the tamarind, and 
the lofty cassia tree, adorned with bunches of yellow 
flowers, similar to those of the citysus; above, the heads 
of the fruitful date tree, loaded with its luxuriant bunch- 
es, peeped over the grove. Every where odoriferous 
herbs spread their fragrance, and the golden fruit of the 
citron covered the labourer’s cottage; here, the large 
leaves of the banana afforded their thick umbrageous 
shelter from the sunbeams—there, twined in pleasant 
arbours, the pomegranate grew nearer the river, and re- 
flected therein its yellow foliage and scarlet flower ; 
while, from ize midst of the waves, king of aquatic 
plants, the nuphar raised its proud head and azure calix. 
Canals of a pure and limpid water cooled these delightful 
groves—and all the charm of flowing waters in a hot 
climate, all the beauty that verdure cun confer under a 
cerulean sky. In short, all that a soft, voluptuous, and 
balsamic air, can inspire, would yield but a feeble con- 
ception of the gifts nature has scattered on that favoured 
land which the Nile embraces with its love. 

In the mean time, the sun, having reached its zenith, 
darted its fiery beams on all nature. The zephyr was 
silent, the leaves unruffled, the water still. The mari- 
ners, resting on their oars, looked overcome with sleep, 
and the track of the galley seemed scarcely to furrow 
the surface of the river. Every one sought a shelter 
from the heat, and found it in sleep alone. All became 
drowsy but Matilda and the prince; they alone were 
restless, when all slept around them. The princess, in 
the morning, had taken care to wrap herself up very 
close in the thick folds of her garments: her chaste veil 
was drawn farther over her head than usual. She 
wished, if possible, to have concealed herself entirely 
under her dress. Alas! she would have employed less 
care to hide herself, had she known that it only helped 
to embellish her the more—and that modesty, the most 
seducing of all virtues, is still also the most alluring of 
all ornaments. She sat at the greatest distance possiblé 
from Malek Adhel ; her head reclined back—her hands, 
a little raised, were joined, and her eyes fixed on heaven. 
On beholding her ethereal attitude, her long linen dress, 
and those veils, the shades of which dimmed the lustre 
of an alabaster complexion, the prince fancied he had 
never seen her so beautiful, and felt he had never loved 
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yet touched her, and already his blood ran in a burning 
@ame through his veins. 

Matilda remained silent. She was thinking on the 
¥% she had made, on the resolution she had taken, to 
venture every thing to quit the prince; on that eternal 
separation which she had sworn should take place be- 
tween them; and this project, which was to make him 
so wretched, would, without doubt, render her just then 
less stern and distant. It is always when a sacrifice is 
on the point of being accomplished, that we feel more 
poignantly all the grief it is going to inflict, and see less 
all the reasons that demand it: they grow weak before 
the anguish we experience, and more so before that 
which we cause. Hence, at the thought of the prince’s 
tears, Matilda scarcely recollected what could be impor- 
tant enough to have urged her to afflict the preserver of 
her life. Alas! every thing conspired against her. 
Gratitude and compassion spoke in favour of Adhel ; 
love strengthened their voice with all the power of his 
own. The air she breathed, pregnant with voluptuous- 
ness, produced a sort of unknown emotion that disturbed 
her spirits, and which her innocence wondered at. She 
sighed, turned her eyes aside from the object who was 
near her, and could not comprehend how so much affa- 
bility could accompany so much anguish, and so many 
pangs so much felicity. By degrees the prinée had 
drawn so near her, that, even without looking at him, 
she lost none of his movements, none of his sensations. 
The knowledge of this had something contagious in it 
that augmented her trouble. Absent, in deep thought, 
her head inclined downwards, alas! it was no longer 
her God she was thinking on. Her imagination went 
neither so high nor so far. The prince undoubtedly 
guessed her situation, for he ventured to take her hand, 
and press it to his lips.- Matilda tried to draw it back; 
but it only served to show her weakness—a weakness 
she felt, though unable to get the better of. Thus, 
equally tortured with repentance, fear, and love, her 
heart swelled, and her face was covered with tears. 
Adhel saw her tears, and fancied he beheld his victory. 
He pressed Matilda in his arms—she started and pushed 
him away. During this moment, the virginal veil that 
covered her forehead got loose, her fine flaxen hair fell 
in ringlets on her shoulders, and the relic she wore on 
her bosom became untied, and fell to the ground. She 
saw it; and instantly her duties, her errors, appeared to 
her at once in all their extent, and the situation in which 
she found herself struck her with terror. Every soft 
emotion vanished; repentant qualms succeeded—and 
now she gathered strength to withstand the seductions 
that surrounded her. She ran, and precipitated herself 
at some distance, covered with tears, and the prey of a 
frightful despair. In vain did the prince speak to her. 
She heard him no more. God alone was present to her 
sight—alone he was before her eyes as an inexorable 
judge, ready to avenge his scorned laws, and to punish 
her eternally, “Forgive!” cried she, in the transports 
of her grief, “forgive, all-powerful God, that I remained 
near thy enemy !—Thou hast witnessed what struggles 
Ihave undergone! thou hast seen what abhorrence I 
felt against my weakness. Ah! had I been able to 
shake off that yoke which is to me heavier and more 
painful than death itself, I would have done it. But in 
vain did I ask thee for support. Thou hast denied 
me: and, bereft of thy strength, what strength can 
avail me?” 

Malek Adhel was listening to her with a mixture of 
fear, surprise, and happiness. If, sometimes, on seeing 
the emotion of the princess, he had flattered himself he 
should be able to obtain her love, oftener still had her 
silence, her severity, deprived him of hope. Never had 
his submissions, his respect, his earnest entreaties, been 
able to obtain a confession he would have purchased 
with his life. She seemed to have no other wish but 
that of shunning him, and hastening her departure. 
But now, did not what he heard calm his apprehensions ? 
Had she remained indifferent, would she thus have re- 
proached herself with weakness? Meanwhile, he could 
not enjoy what he had reason to hope, when he saw how 
much Matilda suffered; her reason seemed to have for- 
saken her. It was because remorse had overpowered 
her, that she had let the cause of that remorse be guess- 
ed—and the words only that escaped her, acknowledged 
she loved, because they at the same time confessed an 
error. Pale, disheveled, drowned in her tears, a prey 
to the most violent transports, she did not even recog- 


nise the object that might prevail, ina soul like hers, 
over her oaths and her God. And, if it be true that 
deep-rooted passion belongs to men of all climates and 
religions; if it be true there are no prejudices that it 
will not destroy, nor habits that it will not overcome— 
no one need wonder that a disciple of Mahomed should 
forget himself for the sake of her he loved, and that 
Adhel should no longer be happy when Matilda was 
wretched. He reproached himself with her grief: and 
to see her tranquil, he was ready to resign the hope of 
being loved. If he dared not leave her in her present 
condition, still less did he dare tocome near her. “ Ma- 
tilda,” said he, with a submissive voice, “deign to hear 
me.” “ Almighty Power,” exclaimed she, in her still 
increasing delirium, “remove—remove that voice that 
haunts me!” “O my beloved!” said he, “if my pre- 
sence afflict you, I will retire.’ “ My God,” continued 
she, “why didst thou show him to me! Before I had 
seen him, I lived peaceful and happy. My heart, pure 
like thy heavens, obedient like thy angels, had never 
formed a thought that it feared to let thee know. Why 
does the infidel follow me every where? why do I find 
him incessantly? why hast thou allowed his impious 
hand to profane the bride of thy Christ, and not instant- 
ly crushed him with thy thunderbolt?” “Alas! Ma- 
tilda,” replied the prince, sorrowfully, “do you then call 
down the vengeance of your God on my head !” “ Have 
I done so?” exclaimed the unfortunate, raising her 
hands to heaven; “have I uttered such barbarous wish- 
es?—O my God, reject them! Punish me, but avenge 
me not.” On hearing these kinder words, Malek Adhel 
advanced some paces nearer to the princess, and said, 
“ Matilda, deign to hear me. Matilda, if it be true, if it 
be possible that you love me’”—At this word she ex- 
claimed, with an expression full of indignation, “ Sara- 
cen! what can give thee a presumption to suppose that 
I love thee?” « Matilda,” replied he, « forgive my pre- 
sumption: my hope arose out of thy repentance. If 
thou hast no love, why accuse thyself?” «O! wretch 
that I am!” interrupted she, “have I then confessed 
my shame? am I fallen so low that an infidel now can 
claim the right to make me blush? O my sad heart! 
replete only with weakness, folly, and bitterness, in suf- 
fering thyself to be moved by a Saracen’s addresses, 
thou hast well deserved the shame of seeing him in- 
formed of it.” Then, her head inclined downwards, her 
hair scattered about over her loose veil, in a supplicating 
voice, she said, “ O prince! let the abject state to which 
you see me reduced, suffice the pride of the demon that 
reigns over you. Turn your eyes away from my wretch- 
edness. Do not force me to discover it still more—and 
to seek in my soul for that which I could not behold 
without horror, Ah! if my shame is to be confessed, 
let not the confession be made to you! Suffer me to 
shed my tears far away. Leave me—restore my peace! 
let from this instant an eternal separation take place be- 
tween us! I know not, O Malek Adhel, how dear and 
painful the sacrifice may prove to you. But learn, that 
man can make none so great in this world but God has 
in the next greater rewards to remunerate him.” 

As she uttered these words, the virgin’s countenance 
beamed with a celestial fervour. She humbly bent her 
head towards the ground in sign of repentance and con- 
trition, At the sight of the contrite innocent, Malek 
Adhel was struck with a holy respect; for there is a 
beauty, a nobleness, a grandeur—there is something of 
the divinity, in innocence humbling itself! After a long 
pause, he replied in a voice deeply affected, “ Never did 
T hear such words, or feel such sensations? Thou hast 
penetrated my heart; and surely there is something 
superhuman about thee. O, noble maid! live in peace 
under the wing of that God who can bestow so much 
force and power on the timid weak sex. I swear never 
more to mention a love that offends thee. Doubtless I 
shall sink under my woes—but to offend thee were 
worse than death.” 

He retired, left the princess's canopy, and went to 
bury, in the remotest part of the vessel, the profound 
grief that overpowered him. , incomprehensible fate ! 
it was at the instant when the hope of being beloved had 
entered his heart, that he for ever Jost that of being 
happy. A stranger to the precepts of that sublime and 
severe religion which alone has the fortitude to struggle 
against the passions, and the strength to triumph over 
them, Adhel had attributed Matilda’s coldness to her in- 








difference only, and made no doubt, that, if he succeeded 


in moving her heart, she ne longer would reject his pro- 
fessions ; but now that, however feeling she had shown 
herself, he had seen her more firmly than ever rejecting 
his tenderness, and, in preference to the most seducing 
joys of love, adopting penitence, humiliation, and death, 
he resigned all the hopes of happiness he had previously 
embraced, and turned away, shuddering, from the con- 
templation of a futurity that afforded nothing but the 
choice of an eternal misfortune either for him or her 
whom he loved. 

On her reaching Cairo, the princess carefully hid her- 
self from all observation. She was seen only by some 
few Christians, scattered about in that climate, who, 
having learned her arrival at Cairo, had gathered joyfully 
around her sacred person. She enquired of them re. 
specting the dangers of the pilgrimage she proposed to 
make. They were dreadful, but not of a magnitude to 
intimidate her: and that heart, so feeble before the 
prince, now soared with matchless intrepidity above the 
terrors of death. “Hear, my brethren,” said she to 
them: “TI have made a vow which nothing can break! 
What is life, compared with it!—I wish to cross that 
desert, and I will execute that wish; for I fear nothing 
in the world but God and sin !—Who of you, my breth- 
ren, will follow me?” « All!” replied they, unani- 
mously ; for such angelic beauty, such fervent piety, 
such heroic resolution, admitted of no hesitation. «“ Pre- 
serve a profound silence on what I entrust to you,” 
added she: “ proceed secretly to make preparations for 
the journey, and ere long you shall be informed of the 
time and place of rendezvous.” 

Scarcely was she left alone, when the Duke of Glou- 
cester appeared. “Madam,” said he, “ condescend to 
approach that window, and cast your eyes on the banks 
of the Nile. There the most active, the most enter- 
prising of warriors has assembled his army—behold how 
brilliant and numerous! O ill-fated Christians! when 
led by such a captain, with what horrid perils does it 
threaten you?’ Matilda came forward, and soon distia- 
guished the three feathers that adorned the head of the 
hero who was riding between the ranks. She cast her 
eyes down, and said, in a timid voice, “is the prince 
preparing to set off to-day?” «No, madam; these 
numberless battalions he thinks are not yet sufficient. 
He is going to collect more troops at Memphis and Ar- 
sinoe,—and to-morrow he will come back. The day 
after is fixed upon for the departure of the army, and of 
your highness too—of which this letter, which the 
prince has given me in charge, will doubtlessly inform 
you.” The princess took it, read, and a soft blush tinged 
the lilies of her face. Stung with remorse at having 
offended her, Malek Adhel durst not appear before her. 
That hero, who, under her eyes, was easily distinguished 
from all the surrounding warriess by the proud confi- 
dence of his looks; who, ready to encounter a thou- 
sand deaths, seemed born to command the world, and to 
know no fear, was still arrested by that of displeasing 
her—and a stern glance awed and made him tremble 
whom the whole universe would not intimidate. How 
could she forbear being affected by so much love, and 
flattered by so much power? But the more interest 
Malek Adhel obtained in the heart of Matilda, the more 
she felt the necessity of flying from him. “The day 
after to-morrow,” said he in his Jetter, “ we will depart 
together. I will conduct you to Saladin’s court—to that 
Jerusalem so dear to your piety. If you require it, I 
will not see you, will not speak—but submit to every 
sacrifice, except that of giving you back to the Chris- 
tians—and will obey all your commands, except that of 
permitting you to cross the desert.” No; whatever 
might be the prince’s will, Matilda resolved to be true to 
her vow. She had sworn it to her God—to fail were a 
sacrilege, and her ruin would be the punishment. Se- 
cure in the Duke of Gloucéster’s entire obedience, she 
imparted to him her situation and her project—and, 
moved with the greatness of soul which the august sister 
of his master manifested, he asked her to let him share 
the glory of her enterprise. She consented, and men- 
tioned the place where the united Christians were making 
the preparations for the journey, and added, “ Tell them 
that all must be ready this evening ; and at the entrance 
of night, when Malek Adhel shall have left Cairo, you 
are to bring me word. We will all then meet, and, un- 
der the auspices of our God, go and seek the saint who 
will teach us how to pass through the world without 
errors, and how ta reach the goal without losing the 
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way.” ‘The Duke of Gloucester obeyed. Matilda, re- 
maining alone, fixed her eyes more earnestly on the hero 
who was on the point of crossing the Nile on his way 
to Memphis. She was going to lose sight of him, per- 
haps for ever—and her eyes filled with tears. If she 
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deep green colour of its foliage, and the delicate purple 
of its blooming grapes, were contrasted agreeably with 


| the azure of the sky ; at its feet the lin plants spread their 
| bluish hue; farther on the palm tree of Thebaid displayed 


found her death in the desert, she should quit life with- | 


out seeing him again; without having undeceived him 
from his fatal errors—without having blessed him for all 
the kindnesses she had experienced. That magnani- 


mous prince, whom the Christians cherished and revered, | 


in spite of his blindness; that prince, who had no para- 


gon on earth; that prince, to whom she owed the life | 
she was going to offer God in expiation of a guilty love— 
she durst almost love him at that moment, because that | 
moment was surely the last when her eyes might behold 


him inthis world, “O!” exclaimed she, involuntarily, 
«look on me, see my tears!—Let them console thee for 
all the privations I am about to inflict.” She wept, and 
could not proceed—she wept, wondered, and grieved, 
and then reproached herself with the various movements 
by which she was agitated. Alas! where were those 
tranquil pleasures, those peaceful joys of her youth? 
What had she gained in seeking other comforts—and 


what had she not encountered away from her peaceful | 
retreat ’—Clouds and darkness, crucl pangs, and an | 


infinity of evils—the very names of which were unknown | 


to her in her state of innocence. 
a 
CHAPTER XIX. 

When Adhel parted from Matilda for two days, he 
was far from suspecting the flight she meditated; if he 
had been surprised at her forming the bold project of 
crossing the desert, still he deemed it impossible that she 
should carry it into execution ; and the idea that she was 
going to avai! herself of his absence, to undertake secret- 
ly that great journey, was so strange, that it had nover 
once occurred to his mind. A single doubt in that re- 
spect would have prevented his going, and at the moment 
when he was marching towards Memphis, could he have 
guessed the misfortune that threatened him, how soon 
would he have turned back, and how completely would 
every other concern have vanished! Alas! two days 
after, on his return to Cairo, when he found the princess 
was gone, he was indifferent to what might become of 
him, and unable to determine what path to pursue, ex- 
cept to abandon every thing in pursuit of her, and to 
dispute his prize with the desert, death, and God himself. 
On her part, Matilda did not think love would suggest 
such a design to the prince ; she so little suspected to be 
pursued, that on quitting Cairo she thought never again 
to see Malek Adhel; but this torturing idea, though it 
distracted her, did not suspend her designs, and, on the 
very day of the prince’s departure, she set about accom- 
plishing them. 

At the instant when night was coming on, the Duke 
of Gloucester came. She went out with him, and 
feigned to go to the little village of Matarea, thus named 
from its having a spring of clear water, famous by an- 
cient tradition ; there it was that, to avoid Herod’s per- 
secution, the holy family took shelter, and the divine 
child was bathed in that fountain. 

It was easily believed that the devotion of the princess 
called her to yisit a place so sacred to the faith she pro- 
fessed, and so celebrated for the miracles which had taken 
place there, that the infidels themselves held it in vene- 
ration. 
Christian monks she had spoken to, all her faithful Eng- 
lish who had also sworn to follow her into the desert; 
two camels, three guides, dried fruits, a little flour, and 
several skins filled with fresh water, were concealed in a 
neighbouring cavern,—they were all the supplies the 
Christians had been able to procure unsuspected by the 
Mussulmans. At length the band met in the cavern, 
where the torches could scarcely dispel its deep gloom, 
but in that very place Matilda, before undertaking the 
journey, desired one of the priests who attended her to 
celebrate the holy mystery ; she would not as vet partake 
of it, because, to deem herself worthy of the heavenly 
victim who daily devotes himself for mortal man, she 
waited till the sins she accused herself of had been re- 
mitted by the saint of the desert. 

During the first day the caravan crossed a fertile plain, 
where the Doura, with its reedy leaves, raised its proud 
head, crowned with large bunches, by its side the pista- 
chio tree covered the earth with its wide branches; the 





Arrived, she found there, together with the | 
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its leaves in the shape of fans, and the cucumber and 
golden melon lay on the banks of the numberless canals 
with which the great river had intersected the lund. But 
on the second day that pleasant prospect changed; they 
entered the sandy plain of Elbakara, the extent of which 
offered only a boundless and dreary waste; among the 
rocky precipices, and on the banks of the wintry torrents, 
they met with but little verdure, and saw the acacias, 
that produce the gum arabic, the sennas, and the scorpion 
wood, together with some other plants. Ostriches, 
camels, wild goats, and tigers, inhabited the caverns of 
the rocks, and leaped across the sands, where no herb or 
turf ever grew to gratify their wants. In vain would 
the traveller seek for some spring to quench his torment- 
ing thirst. It was only at the foot of Mount Kaleil that 
a spring of brackish wa'er was to be found, the only one 
where ferocious beasts and men could refresh themselves ; 
wo or three sycamores stand around it, and above are 
perceived grottos of hermits, now abandoned by their 
inhabitants, whom the fervour of the first ages of Chris- 
tisnity had led into that horrid solitude. 

The princess looked at them with a sigh; “ Ah!” 
said she to herself, “ happy were those who once chose 
this wild residence ! there, secluded from all intercourse 
with mankind, nothing disturbed their peaceful days. 
Mine still would be so, had I not passed those sacred 
walls which concealed me from the eyes of men. Seduced 
by the presumptuous hope of doing more than my com- 
panions, by going to pay my adorations to the Saviour 
of the world, it is to vanity my ruin may be ascribed.” 
Whilst plunged in this deep reverie, thinking only of her 
errors and remorse, the camel that she rode was descend- 
ing, without her perceiving it, the rapid declivity of the 
mountain. Soon alarming cries resounded in her ears, 
and on looking up she saw the partners of her pious 
toils frightened at the prospect which lay before them, 
resembling one sea of sand, all the vegetable substances 
of which the sun had dried up. This terrific ocean of 
dust the wind raised up at times in circling eddies, the 
immense extent of which had no other bounds towards 
the east but the horizon, and towards the west but a 
semicircular range of arid, parched rocks. The intrepid 
princess contemplated that dreary view, and saw it with 
a firm look. What could she have to fear in her situa- 
tion? What were all these dangers, compa‘ed with 
What could she tremble at, 
except the idea of going back? and what terrors could 
death present to the unfortunate wretch, who, harbouring 
a dreadful passion in her breast, heard the voice of heaven 
incessantly bidding her to resign it? Careless as to 
what disasters awaited her, Matilda was solicitous only 
about the safety of those who followed her; she com- 
forted and encouraged them; made faith, religion, and 
hope, speak to them, and raising her hand to heaven, 
pointed at the end of their journey. “ To reach that,” 
said she, “a few hours of pain is but as nothing!” She 
reminded them of those words of Jeremiah: “ Blush, 
Sidon,” said the sea, “and what for’—men undertake 
long voyages for a small benefit, and will hardly walk a 
step towards everlasting life.’ “Ah!” continued she, 
“ what has death so dreadful in it for him who beholds 
therein only the gates of eternity, and what has life 
worth regretting, when its temptations, trials, and mise- 
ries, are known! Alas! if with long life we do not 
advance in goodness, we die only the more loaded with 
iniquities.” She said, and similar to the evening dew, 
which, falling on the earth, restores life to the plants 
dried up by the heat of day, the words of the virgin de- 
scended into every heart, and revived and reanimated all. 
At the soft unction of her voice, the warriors recovered 
their courage, the Christians their ancient fervour, and 
all, astonished to see a delicate and timid virgin encounter, 
with the assistance of her zeal only, fatigues and hard- 
ships under which they were almost overcome, thought 
God had imparted his strength to her. Moved at the 
miracle, they bent their heads reverently low, and fell 
on their knees, singing before her, Hosanna in excelsis. 

The repentant Matilda blushed, for far from being 
proud of the praises lavished upon her, she humbled 
herself, convinced that she did not possess those virtues 
within, which they were admiring. Alas! they who 
surrounded her knew not that it was the remorse of a 


criminal love which conferred that extraordinaty ¢oarage 
upon her. “Hold!” said she to the little band prostrate 
at her feet in the face of the frightful desert, “de not 
profane those sacred words, by uttering them befove # 
poor sinner, for none here are stained with so many 
iniquities as Tam.” All listened to her with new admi- 
ration, and took that confession for the pious ardour of 
a saint, who, in avowing herself below all, did not yct 
think herself low enough. Meanwhile, as they saw that 
their admiration afflicted her, they remained silent, arose, 
and followed’ courageously the heroic virgin into the 
burning regions that extended before their sight. 

They advanced all day amidst those sandy plains on 
which the fiery rays of an ardent and perpendicular sun 
darted, the reverberation of which reflected a blaze of 
light destructive to their eyes, and a heat so intense, that 
the most robust of the men could scarcely endure it. 
The night brought them but little relief, for the winds 
then ceasing to blow, the calmness of the air exposed 
them to the suffocating exhalations of the burning sands 
they rested upon; but amidst so many hardships, not a 
complaint, not a single regret, escaped Matilda. Far 
from thinking she purchased too dearly the salvation she 
was going to seek, she wished that greater sufferings 
should atone better for her weakness, and would have 
rejoiced to find her body torn with the most acute pains, 
if they could, by reaching as deep as her heart, destroy 
that love which filled it, and which hitherto nothing had 
been able to weaken, 

But if she hailed the evils she endured as welcome, 
to those of her companions she was compassionate and 
kind. Whilst they lay breathless on the parched earth, 
charity supplied her with strength to relieve them; she 
dressed the wounds of some, bathed the bleeding eyes 
of others, encouraged one by cheering words, soothed 
another by prayers, and, in short, combining humanity 
and penitence together, she deprived herself of part of 
the water allotted to her, and divided it herself among 
the feeble and the sick. 

After having wandered two days and two nights in 
that dreadful waste, the exhausted travellers heard afar 
the hollow murmur of the waves of another sea than 
that which they had just crossed; soon their eyes dis- 
covered, at the extremity of the horizon, the extent of 
the liquid plain. At that distance the undulations seemed 
to blend themselves with those of the desert sands, but 
already the blessed prospect had revived their spirits, 
dispelled all fatigue, and their parched lungs began to 
draw a fresher air. They hastened, and having arrived, 
all rushe.! into those salutary waves which offered them 
their grateful relief, and the inexpressible benefit of which 
the traveller who has crossed the desert alone can appre- 
ciate. The modest princess turned aside, walked away, 
and sat down in the projecting shade of a rock; there, 
her feet bare, and wading into the sea, she discovered, 
on going some way along the shore, the extremity near 
which the chief of the Israelites passed with all his peo- 
ple through the hanging waves, and on the south the 
celebrated mountains of Oreb and Sinai, where he re- 
ceived the tables of the law. 

Having halted there for some time, the caravan assem- 
bled again, and coasted the shores. How many beauties, 
compared with the barren desert, did those cool banks 
afford to the sight! Marine plants spread over the rocks 
covered with shells out of number, and from the waves 
arose forests of corals, the scarlet heads of which con- 
trasted marvelously with the greenish hue of the sea. 
But the sorrowful Matilda remained as indifferent to the 
charms of nature as she had been to the horrors of the 
desert. One only thought engaged and absorbed her. 
Except the venom that killed, and the’ remedy she was 
going to seek, nothing could find room in her heart or 
imagination ; and the only pleasure the sight of these 
shores excited, arose from the hope of sooner reaching 
the ruined monastery, where the son of Basil was to 
“-" her the road of salvatien and mercy. 

The travellers spent the whole day in endeavouring 
to discover some traces of the habitation whither all their 
wishes tended ; they dispersed to and fro, enquired ftom 
each other, grew discouraged, and murmured at finding 
in those vast solitudes no living being who could direct 
their wandering steps. Meanwhile the princess was ad- 
vancing alone some way before them ; she perceived afau 
a projecting rock, the foot of which was in the sea, with 
a sort of arrow appearing above. She drew nearer, her 





heart palpitating, and soon distinguished the cross that 
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indicated the saint’s residence. At this sight she felt her 
faith and virtue reviving. Resting with full confidence 
on the wholesome instructions that awaited her, and not 
doubting but they would deliver her from the influence 
of Satan, already she thought herself saved, and in an 
ardent burst of gratitude she blessed the Almighty’s 
sacred name. . 

Her little band joined her again ; with one hand she 
pointed at the revered sign of redemption, while with 
the other she untied her sacred veil, and her hair flowing, 
her feet bare, her eyes cast downwards, her hands crossed 
on her breast, and in the attitude of contrition, she hum- 
bly advanced towards the hermit’s grotto. 

Before she reached it she wandered long amidst the 
mazes of a monastery, the ruins of which bore witness 
less against the injuries of time than the recent impiety 
of the infidels. ‘I'wo wild peach trees grew among the 
fragments, and several trunks of Corinthian columns, 
with a cross in the middle of the capital, strewed a pave- 
ment of red granite, loaded with hieroglyphics. Ad- 
vancing through those remains of antiquity, Matilda 
reached a vast portico, the height of which her eye could 
scarcely measure; beyond she perceived the darkness of 
the sanctuary ; and at the moment when she was on the 
point of diving into it, she stopped, seized with a sudden 
and religious tremour, as if she durst not penetrate into 
that profound night, where dwelt the supreme majesty 
of a God! but on a sudden she heard a voice, the melo- 
dious sounds of which inspired her with heavenly 
thoughts ; she fancied the Almighty’s eternal self was 
calling her. Guided by the rays of the moon, which 
broke through the decayed dome, she explored the sides 
of the church, and perceived at last the pious hermit 
prostrate on the steps of the altar, and singing the 
praises of the Lord during the calm and stillness of the 
night. 

She fell before him, reclined her face on the ground, 
and said, “© respectable elder! O saint of saints!” 
The hermit, surprised, turned round; for thirty years 
that he had filled the desert with his long and marvelous 
penitence, it was the second time that ever a human voice 
had salated his ear. He approached; but what was his 
surprise on beholding a young and beauteous maid in 
the creature who had uttered those sounds! By what 
miracle had she had the strength of traversing so many 
deserts, and found zeal enough to come so far to reach 
him? But the virgin’s uncommon beauty soon gave 
rise to other thoughts—he fancied it was Satan himself, 
who, under that enchanting form intended to put his 
wisdom to the trial. Away!” exclaimed he, in his 
religious terror, “ what comest thou to seck hither? and 
what wouldst thou with me!” «O my father !” replied 
the princess, preserving her humble attitude, “ do not re- 
ject me. I came hither at the peril of my life. I have 
encountered great dangers to obtain from you the assist- 
ance which alone can save me. If you deny it me, who 
can I have recourse to, where am I to find a support 
against my own heart? I shall become the prey of a 
Saracen, and my immortal soul will be lost for ever!” 
These words, and her expression in particular, persuaded 
the old hermit, who kindly raised the distressed virgin, 
and said, “I will hear thee, daughter, and whatever be 
thy errors, the faith that brought thee hither—faith ! the 
greatest of all Christian treasures, shall save thee. But 
thou, undoubtedly, didst not travel alone ? where are thy 
companions? Let them come, let them share with thee 
the feeble assistance I can offer.” “ They remain behind,” 
replied Matilda, “ but I fancy I hear the sound of their 
steps in these ruins.” The anchoret advanced, and easily 
distinguished them by the light of the moon, which, 
under the pure and serene sky of the tropics, sheds a 
greater lustre than even the sun in the nebulous climates 
of the north. Affected on beho!lding men after so many 
days passed in the solitude of a desert, he smiled to his 
brethren, and called down on them the blessings of the 
Most High. «O you !” said he to them, “ whom Provi- 
dence has conducted hither, surely the same faith unites 
us! But what shores do you come from! Were you 
born in that fertile Europe, the happy nations of which 
all acknowledge the law of Christ, or have you beheld 
the*day in those sacred walls which faithless nations 
surround, and where the Christian is forced to dispute 
with them incessantly the ground stained with the blood 
of his Redeemer?” «It is in the name of Mary’s divine 
Son that we visit you,” replied the Duke of Gloucester. 

“ These,” pointing to the pilgrims, “ are Christians, na- 





tives of Syria and Egypt; those, warriors. I have 
abandoned the flourishing Albion, our country, to come 
and fight the infidels, and that young and beautiful vir- 
gin is Matilda of England, sister of the valiant King 
Richard, whose high deeds in arms resound throughout 
the world.” “Al! my daughter,” exclaimed the her- 
mit, turning with emotion towards the princess, “ under 
a form so delicate, what an intrepid heart dost thou bear ! 
Born amidst the glories of a throne, thou hast had the 
fortitude to tread them under foot, to come and seek 
hither the retreat of the humblest of hermits; whoever 
has, like me, renounced the world and all its vanities, 
will undoubtedly count thy birth for nothing, did it not 
enhance the rare virtue which, in the bloom of life, has 
made thee prefer the sackcloth of penitence to the pur- 
ple of kings. Many are the obscure men who have 
sheltered themselves in the desert from the terrible temp- 
tations of the flesh ; but what sacrifice was ever greater 
than thine ?” 

Matilda heaved a sigh; for, indeed, if she believed 
her heart, no sacrifice was ever greater than her own. 
«“ Come, august virgin,” continued the hermit, “ and you, 
ny brethren, come also, and share with me the only pro- 
ductions of these shores; come and quench your thirst 
at my fountain, and when you have tasted some rest, you 
will make me acquainted with the great catastrophes 
which have agitated the world since its last reports have 
reached me.” He said, and entered his cell to prepare 
the frugal meal; he lighted a torch of the resin that 
flows from the turpentine tree, and instantly the vivid 
and odoriferous flame enlightened and scented the in- 
terior of the humble cell; he prepared a cake seasoned 
with sesame oil, together with wild peaches, dates dried 
in the sun, a honey-comb, and some cocoa nuts, filled 
with sweet milk; he laid these on a polished stone, the 
only table he had ; the coarse mat that he used as a bed 
was the only seat he had to offer; and in presenting all 
that he possessed, he grieved only that he had not more 
to give. “For thirty years that I have inhabited this 
desert,” said he, “I have never yet felt my poverty, for 
this is the first time I find myself in want of any thing.” 
“ My father,” replied one of the oldest warriors, “ there 
is more hospitality in these few words than could be 
found now in the palaces of the great and the courts of | 
kings.” My son,” answered the hermit, “ has France 
then lost her monarchs? their court was formerly the 
asylum of religion and every virtue.” “The young | 
heir of that vast empire,” replied one of the Christians | 
of Asia, “seems to possess all the brilliant qualities | 
which formerly cistinguished his ancestors; but too 
great an ambition, and an insatiable thirst for conquest, | 
induce his subjects to fear that his reign will not be that | 
of the peaceable virtues; Philip Augustus is his name. | 
Now in Syria, he has joined his army with that of Rich- 
ard, in order to march in concert to the recovery of the | 
holy city.” “ What do I hear!” replied the anchoret, 
“does the house of Bouillon no longer reign on the 
throne of Jerusalem, which she had bought with so much 
blood and toil!” «Two lions, rushing from the plains 
of Mesopotamia,” replied one of the English soldiers, | 
“ have stripped that ancient race and swallowed up the 
empire of the Christians; all is fallen, all is overturned, 
under the terrific swords of Saladin and Malek Adhel.” 
“Ha! what fatal names have you pronounced !” inter- 
rupted the old man ; “I heard at the time that these two 
frightful meteors had suddenly appeared in Egypt, de- 
stroyed the Alidean family, and exercised great cruelties 
against the Christians; one of them, who had escaped 
from the scaffold, took shelter in the desert, and came 
here; he spoke to me of this terrible Saladin, whose 
ambition made all the East tremble; of that Malek Ad- 
hel, more terrible still, whose ardent valour already 
threatened all the descendants of pious Godfrey. On 
hearing that account, I pitied the Christians, foresaw 
their disasters, and wept over the crimes of the world, 
which must have been very great, since God, to punish 
it, had allowed that two new Goliahs should dppear to- 
gether, without a David to arise and encounter them. 
Soon after, the fugitive Christian became tired of my | 
profound retreat, yet, fearing the bustle of cities, and not | 
daring to return among the persecutors of the faith, me- 
lancholy preyed upon him, and he died in my arms. | 
With him expired the only human voice I had heard | 
since my arrival in the desert, and all was buried in si- 
lence. I found myself alone again, though less so than 
before, for I remained with a tomb near me; there it is,” 











added he, showing a large stone at the entrance of the 
grotto; “I dug it myself; in it lies the only human 
corpse the sand of this shore covers, and the only society 
of men that has remained with me.” 

While the hermit spoke, Matilda kept her eyes on 
him; she could not enough admire the happy serenity 
that beamed in all his features ; the news of the fall of 
Jerusalem had not even disturbed it; it should seem 
that worldly calamities could no longer reach him who 
had placed thirty years between the world and himself : 
that life, the blandishments, the faithless joys, and the 
idle friendships of which he had scornfully rejected, was 
now for him only a road of peace, conducting him to 
that heaven where all his thoughts already dwelt. Time, 
therefore, who stamps his course on the face of men only 
by the means of sorrows and agitations, never finding 
any uneasiness in the hermit’s mind, scarcely left on 
him the usual marks of his passage, and multiplied years 
on his head without being able to give his old age the 
air of decrepitude. 

—j>—— 
CHAPTER XX. 

The travellers, exhausted by fatigue, were soon over- 
powered with sleep. Matilda went to resta few hours 
on the little bed of moss that had been prepared for her, 
and the hermit availed himself of- the moment when he 
saw his guests sleeping, to gather on the shore some 
shell-fish and turtle-eggs for the consumption of the 
next day. When alone, he abstained from touching any 
creature gifted with life; but the meal of the day had 
exhausted Lis little stock of provisions, and his first duty 
was to think of his brethren. 

He afterwards proceeded to deck out the altar, where, 
for the first time, the prayers of many men were to join 
with his, and ascend together to the Almighty’s throne ; 
the expectation of that instant, so much wished for by 
Matilda, hastened the time of her waking: she arose 
and looked around her, but the good old man appeared 
not; she quitted the grotto to seek after him; and at 
the moment when her eyes discovered on the east the 
Arabic Gulf, she remained dazzled with the grand spec- 
tacle it exhibited. The rich crimson, purple, and yellow 
tints, spreading or the horizon, and half plunged in the 
sea, reflected therein their softened lustre, All yet rested 
in silence, and the waves, agitated with a slight tremour, 
seemed respectfully waiting for the arrival of that sun 
which was on the point of emerging from them to mount 
up to heaven. Ona sudden it appeared, at first like a 
luminous point, sparkling on the water; soon it changed 
into a globe of dazzling ruby, which reflected, like a 
track of transparent gold, on the whole circle of the ho- 
rizon ; at that magnificent aspect, the top of the white 
cliffs that lined the shore shone with a thousand fires; 
each wave rolled sheets of gold, and the brilliant author 
of so many wonders, scattering in torrents its fiery 
sheaves, inundated its vast empire with its pure light, 
and ascended towards the celestial vault with the splen- 
dour and majesty of the king of the universe, the father 
of life, and the conqueror of darkness and time. 

Leaning on a rock, the foot of which was washed by 
the waves, Matilda contemplated in silence, and with 
holy veneration, the magnificent scene which the sea, 
the earth, and the heavens combined, presented, and ex- 
claimed, “Immense luminary, who seemest as though 
thou wert immortal, one day, however, wilt thou be ex- 
tinguished: one day wilt thou fall with the world! 
Terrible and awful day! The angel will sound the 
sacred trumpet; the generations, shaking off the dust 
of tombs, will assemble before the Almighty’s throne, 
and, in his strict justice, God will weigh the faults of 
men; we shall be forced to appear before him, discover 
our weaknesses, and show our hearts openly. Ah! 
wretched Matilda! thou wilt be forced to show thy lore 
—that guilty love which consumes thee, and which the 
awful idea of the last judgment cannot remove ; thou 
wilt then be forced to own thy criminal regrets, to con- 
fess that the joy thou tastest in serving God is so weak 
that it cannot suffice thee; and that thy heart, which 
cannot exist joyless, is so untrue to its duty as to seek 
delight in a Saracen’s love; thou wilt, in fine, be forced 
to acknowledge that the Saracen interests thee more than 
all the wonders of this world, and that thou aspirest 
but coldly after that heaven he is not destined to inhabit 
with thee.” 

The voice of the princess, as she uttered these words, 
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had a something of bitterness and heart-rending that 
resounded in the hermit’s ears; he listened attentively 
whence these doleful sounds could come, and hastened 
to bring peace to the afllicted, who seemed in want of 
it. “ Daughter,” said he, “ whence proceed thy lamenta- 
tions! what shameful secrets, concealed within thy soul, 
thus agitate thy conscience. Can it be, that under the 
outside of the most heavenly innocence, thou carriest 
the remorse of acrime!” “I have not committed any, 
father,” replied Matilda, with a deep sigh; “but my 
heart is not the purer for it, for it encourages its wan- 
derings, and cherishes the sin which God has forbidden. 
This day I will speak to you, my father; I will taste 
neither rest nor sleep until you have heard me, and I 
hope that a new sun will not rise without finding me | 
reconciled, through your holy interference, to that God | 
I have so grievously offended.” “I will hear thee, my 
daughter,” replied the hermit; “ but now, as thy com- 
panions are waking, let us proceed together, to offer a 
sacrifice to the Almighty. Humble thyself; shed before 
him that meek contrition of sins, which proves a more 
grateful and fragrant sacrifice than that of incense and 
perfumes. It is that valuable perfume which he saw 
with so much pleasure shed on his sacred feet by the 
sinner, for he never rejected a contrite and repentant 
heart.” “Alas!” replied Matilda, following him, with 
her head cast down, “ how sweetly I could once, in ap- 








In speaking thus, the venerable hermit, with his goat- 
skin calix, his bald head, his white beard, and his brow 
bound with evangelical palms, seemed, among the ruins, 
like the angelic precursor of divine mercy, standing 
amidst the fragments of the universe. Meanwhile he 
advanced, and ascended the altar; the Christians ranged 
themselves around him; the Duke of Gloucester, his 
head bare, knelt down with the English round an enor- 
mous block of granite, over which a thick moss had 
already spread itself; farther on, the pilgrims, veterans 
of Christ, were prostrate near a broken column; among 
all these, the virgin, the only one of her sex, was less 
distinguished by her dress than by her pious deportment 
and wondrous beauty. Dissolved in tears, she repeatedly 
offered up her heart to God, endeavoured to sink the 
past in oblivion, to leave futurity to Providence, and to 
give the present to heaven; but still an invincible in- 
clination was always drawing her towards other interests 
than those of immortality; the name of Malek Adhel 
was mixed with all her prayers; if she began them for 
herself, she ended for him; and when she was begging 
of God his victorious graces, and her beautiful face 
covered itself with a more lively expression, it was not 
for herself that she prayed. But much more vehement 
would her prayers have been—what fervour would grati- 
tude have infused into them, had she known what was 
passing in the desert, had she been informed that the 
Bedouins were threatening her, and that, while she was 














proaching the holy mystery, shed thereon, like Magda- 
len, the tears of a heart imbued with divine love ; but 
where can that copious effusion of holy tears be found, 
when tbe heart is elsewhere engaged !” The hermit un- 
derstood her, but made no answer; for he could apply 
no remedy to her complaint until he knew its cause and 
extent. He continued to walk in silence as far as the 
place where the Christians had lain down to rest, whom 
“ My brethren,” said he, “ let us | 
: the altar is ready ; let 


he found had arisen. 
consecrate this memorable day 
join our prayers, and let our voices, ascending to 


us 
heaven, bear witness there thet no desert is so barren, no 
retreat so solitary, but that the God of Jacob can find 
» » . » . ’ 
therein faithful children and zealous worshipers.” All 


bowed; and he advanced amidst the ruins, the Chris- 
tians following him; who could not sufficiently admire 
those scattered and broken columns, those heaps of 
pilastres, those traces of ancient magnificence, and those 
numberless fragments, which astonished the soul by their | 
grandeur, as they made it sad by their state of ruin. 
« Alas! my father,” said one of the warriors, “ will that 
majestic nave, that yet exists in part, that double row of 
pillars, and that arch so lofty, that the eye grows dizzy 
in measuring its height—will they all decay?” Scarcely 
had he spoken, when, breaking on the silence that reign- 
ed throughout these extensive ruins, a loose stone de- 
tached itself, fell, and answered him. On hearing this 
voice of destruction, all assumed a mournful and gloomy 
countenance; the hermit stopped, and, raising his arms 
over his head, exclaimed with animation, “ Formerly 
this was a temple inhabited by pious monks, whose 
sacred hymns were daily intermixed with those of an- 
gels. Here yet stands the grotto of its founder, St. John 
Climaque, who retired therein to deplore the crimes of 
the world, and disarm celestial wrath in its favour: then 
they approached this place with a purer heart and a more 
ardent faith; but the infidel at length appeared, and all 
was destroyed. Death seized the servants of God, the 
sacred hymns ceased, and silence and destruction took 
possession of this desolate mansion; a little time, and 
the only voice that now resounds in these ruins will be 
extinguished also, and this miserable body become dust, 
like these columns that lie on the ground after having 
towered to the sky; a little time yet, and they and I will 
be entirely dissolved, and nothing remain of us but a 
few particles, that will be blown away and mixed with 
the sands of the desert. Then, when faithful men come 
hither, seeking for the venerable remains of this monu- 
ment, they will seek in vain; all will then have disap- 
peared; and piety herself will no longer recognise the 
place where she used to shed her tears. But then, O 
my brethren,” continued he, with a prophetic enthusi- 
asm, “IT shall then inhabit with you that immortal 
temple that was not built by the hand of man, which 
destruction and impiety cannot approach, where the 
sacred choirs of cherubim never cease, where nothing 
passes, changes, or ends, and where the happiness of the 
just has no other term than that eternity which is un- 
limited !” 





entreating of God to save Malek Adhel, Malek Adhel 
was advancing to save her! 

The august ceremony being over, the hermit brought 
back his guests tu his cell, called them to partake of the 
repast he had prepared in the morning, and repeatedly 
enquired concerning the propagation of the faith, and 
the prosperity of the kingdom of Christ. He particu- 
larly asked after the Archbishop of Tyre, that great 
apostle of evangelical doctrines. “ When I quitted the 
world,” said he, “ William was young, but, even then, 
the superiority of his information, his eminent virtues, 
and an indefatigable zeal for the faith, had caused him 
to be invested with the second episcopal dignity in the 
East, and a unanimity of voices seemed to design him 
for the patriarchate of Jerusalem, as the only prelate 
capable of fulfilling adequately the duties of that honour- 
able and sublime place. Has he been called up to it yet ?” 

“ My father,” replied the Duke of Gloucester, «I will 
not profane the holiness of this solitude, in giving you 
the account of all the disasters, of all the scandalous 
acts, of the court of Jerusalem; the vices of its kings, 
much more than the arnis of the infidels, have brought 
about the ruin of that great kingdom. When it existed, 
if, instead o1 calling an Heraclius, a monster of de- 
bauchery, to the see of Jerusalem, they had elected the 
virtuous William, the sanctity of his morals would have 
edified and protected the Christians, and we might have 
seen then the difference of one man to another in influ- 
encing the preservation of empires ; but I will not dwell 
any longer on this subject; but only add that the Arch- 
bishop of Tyre is still the same unaltered man. Long, 
by the wisdom of his counsels, he upheld the throne of 
Jerusalem, tottering on the brink of ruin; and, when 
the profligacy of the Christians, together with the sword 
of the infidels, had hurried it down the precipice, he 
alone despaired not of re-establishing the kingdom of 
Christ; he stripped himself of all his dignities, set off, 
and went to implore in Europe assistance for the holy 
purpose, He it is who has preached that great Crusade, 
the most numerous, the most brilliant the East ever yet 
beheld; his voice has mustered innumerable armies 
throughout the West, who are now ready to reconquer 
Judea, and humble the crescent; his voice has quelled 
those discords that divided our greatest generals, and the 
taking of Ptolemais has less been the fruit of their 
bravery than of his eloquence. Every day his zea! brings 
over new children to the gospel, and his charity supports 
them !” 

“Such is,” exclaimed the hermit, with transport, 
“Such is the true descendant of the first evangelists, 
the perfect model of saints, and the man the Christian 
world should pride itself most upon.” My father,” 
replied the virgin, looking on him with admiration, “do 
you then think that the world has forgotten you?” «It 
ought, my daughter, since I have chosen to leave it,” 
interrupted the hermit, eagerly; “ah! beware ever to 
compare the Christian, who avoids temptations by flight 
only, with him who withstands them, and remains in 





the world to save it! This last, urged by his holy zeal, 
risks daily his salvation for that of his brethren; the 
other, filled with fear and mistrust, by thinking of his 
own only, neglects that of others; the one is ever ex- 
posing himself, struggles incessantly, triumphs always, 
thinks he has never done enough when any thing re- 
mains to do, and, by the multiplicity of his good deeds, 
and the ardour of his faith, holds out a living example 
of edification and sanctity that must bring upon him the 
blessings and gratitude of the universe: the other, in 
his solitude, having no opportunity of failing, ought not 
to arrogate to himself any credit for his wisdom; he 
feeds on the love of God, but does not act for God; he 
lives in peace, because he lives alone, and far away from 
men to whom he is useless; and he ought to be forgot- 
ten by this world which he has neglected to serve; 
therefore, when the great day of judgment arrives, the 
pious William will be one of the first elect, and God will 
crown him with double, with threefold glory, with a 
glory equal to the number of conversions he will have 
worked; whilst that of the solitary man, humble and 
obscure like me, will rank him in the last place at the 
table of the just.” « My father” said the princess, much 
affected, “ you are in the right; it is undoubtedly under 
the features of the Archbishop of Tyre, that the Chris- 
tian religion shows us the wonder of charity ; but per- 
mit me to say, that it is under yours that it offers us that 
of humility.” 

Meanwhile the evening came on, and, while the 
Christians found among the ruins of the church a place 
of rest which their fatigue made them contented with, 
Matilda asked the hermit to consent to hear her story: 
“I will, my daughter,” said he, and he led her to the 
entrance of the grotto, whence they discovered a vast 
prospect of the sea, at that moment still, and shining 
like a mirror, wherein the stars of the firmament reflect- 
ed their splendid fires. The princess on her knees was 
preparing her mind to devotion; but all around was im- 
pressive, and spoke to her heart; she saw below her feet 
another heaven, joining with that which shone above 
her head in the bluish circle of the distant horizon; she 
listened to the continual motion of the wave that came, 
broke, fell back, returned again, and expired to rise anew 
the next moment; the three great attributes of the Su- 
preme Intelligence, the immensity of a boundless sea, 
the eternity of its waves in incessant motion, and the 
infinity of the wandering luminaries recounting the 
glory of God, made the princess feel the effect of these 
great images, though her mind durst not attempt to ele- 
vate itself to them; but the hermit observed the impres- 
sion they made upon her, and, addressing her, said, 
“ Daughter, he who has done all this, is the same who 
said, ‘ Verily, verily, if men are silent, the stones would 
cry out.’ Here is power; but he has also said, ‘Come 
to me, all ye who are labouring under the weight of 
affliction, and I will give you rest. Here is goodness. 
Power and goodness are God’s, my daughter. Far above 
all in intellectual excellence, he has by love brought 
himself nearer to a level with us; for, in reflecting on 
his greatness, we see our nonentity ; on his power, we 
see our weakness and dependence ; on his justice, we 
perceive our faults; but, when we think of his love, my 
daughter, we are led to think of our own—that only 
point on which we may, without temerity, rise and unite 
ourselves with our God: for, in fine, when he judges, 
we cannot judge him; when he commands us, we can- 
not command again; but when he loves us, O Matilda! 
we may return him love for love! Devote thy love, there- 
fore, to that only affection ; for, as God, almighty as he 
is, can do nothing more for thy good than to love thee, 
he likewise can require nothing more worthy of him, 
nor more perfect than thy love ; love then thy God above 
all, my daughter, for I tell thee that Jove is the greatest 
treasure of the human heart.” 

“ Alas! my father,” replied Matilda, with emotion, 
“T see by your words that your piercing eye has already 
discovered in the recesses of my soul the iniquity that 
weighs heavily on it!” “Yes, daughter, I know the 
cause already, but am ignorant of the object.” « Alas!” 
replied the princess, weeping, “that name is my great- 
est crime, and what costs me most to tell you: may at 
least this confession serve as an expiation!” Then, in 
the face of heaven, prostrate near the hermit, her eyes 
fixed on the crucifix which she held in her hand, and 
encouraged by the evangelical mildness of the saint, she 
thus revealed the mysteries of her heart. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


“My habit must already have informed you, my 
father, of the profession I was called to embrace: 
thrones, human grandeurs, all those titles to which the 
world attaches splendour and importance, seemed to me 
vile compared with that glorious one of Bride of the 
Lord. From my earliest infancy I courted no other, and 
it was in order to deserve it better that I wished to join 
the Christians, who were taking the cross in crowds to 
proceed to the deliverance of the holy city, that I might 
pay my adorations at the sacred tomb, before my last 
engagements had for ever secluded me from the world. 
Richard’s pious consort was my faithful partner, and the 
same ship conveyed us; Heaven, without doubt, either 
for trial or punishment, withdrew its protection from us, 
and allowed the infidels to attack, vanquish, and reduce 
us to Bervitude.” “ What! did they, without regard to 
your rank, dure to lay chains on you?” “ O my father, 
how much less unhappy should I have been had I re- 
ceived chains, and lain in a damp and dismal dungeon, 
with no other food than bread soaked in my tears! but, 
alas! introduced into a magnificent palace, loaded with 
honours, surrounded with cares and attentions, treated 
as a sovereign—’ “ Well, my daughter, whence can 
these ted#$.and sobs proceed ? Continue your narration, 
and name that generous victor whose yoke lies so gently 
on the Christians.” “ My father, what do you demand 
of me? That conqueror so great, so formidable, who is 
deficient in no peffection, except that of faith; that 
proud hero, who knows equally we!l how to inspire his 

‘foes with fear, love, and admiration; that prince, the 
worthy object of the prelate’s affection, whose image is 
always present in my thoughts, reigns a sovereign in my 
soul, and haunts me while at the feet of the God before 
us! Often obliged to appear in the presence of Malek 
Adhel—” « Malek Adhel! didst thou say ?” interrupt- 
ed the hermit, shuddering; “ Malek Adhel! Saladin’s 
brother! that tiger of the East, who devours all the 
Christians! Malek Adhel! who a hundred times has 
bathed his impious hands in the blood of thy brethren, 
and whose dreadful sword has protected the empire of 
Satan?” “Ah! my father, what shall I say to you? 
I cannot explain what I feel: it is a strange mixture of 
opposing sensations—a combination of all that hell has 
most terrific, and heaven most sweet! I am dragged 
away towards that which excites my horror: I see a 
precipice, and seek to fall in it; I suffer agonising tor- 
ture, and delight in my torments. I came hither through 
all the perils of the desert, to entreat you for support 
against Malek Adhel, and now I tremble lest you should 
impart it.” « Hold, wretched creature!” exclaimed the 
hermit.—Alas! the virgin heard him no longer : exhaust- 
ed by the fatigues of the journey, and still more by the 
struggle in her bosom between religion and love, her 
strength forsook her; she fell senseless on the earth; a 
cold sweat dropped from her forehead; her hands and 
cheeks were pale and cold—she breathed no more. The 
hermit feared her last moments were approaching ; and, 
deeply affected, he ran’ to the spring, took some water 
in the palin of his hands, and hastened to sprinkle the 
face of the princess. She started, revived, and, opening 
her eyes, exclaimed, “ Where am I? have I left the 
earth? doI hear the awful trumpet calling me before 
the throne of God? am I going to be hurried down into 
the abode of everlasting darkness?” “Take courage, 
daughter of Christ,” said the compassionate anchoret. 


' « See before thee this God dying on the cross; it is for 


thy sin that he is stretched on it; it is to wipe off thy 
stains that he has shed his blood. Let that water, which 
recalled thee to life, restore it to thee doubly ; let it be 
a new baptism that shall wipe off all thy sins; and do 
thou, O God, although that heart be a temple unworthy 
at present of thy high majesty, since it is filled only 
with the ruins of passion, deign to return into it; and, 
returning, repair the havoc done, restore its former mag- 
nificence and wonted perfection! Now, regenerated 
creature, arise! for thou art at peace with the Lord thy 
God, if thou banish from thy thoughts the remembrance 
of Malek Adhel. And thou wilt, daughter, if thou en- 
treatest, if thou wishest it, sincerely. When we say 
that God refuses to assist our weakness and hear our 
Prayers, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us; 
for it is written, ‘ All that we ask of God, having faith, 
we shall obtain.’ ” 

The hermit was going on, when confused and tumult- 





uous cries struck his ear, and arrested the words on his 
lips. He wondered, listened, and heard the clashing of 
arms. “O heaven!” cried he, “ alterso many peaceable 
days, am I to see the solitude of these shores broken in 
upon by assassination!” “ What means that terrible 
clashing, my father?’ exclaimed the princess, alarmed. 
“A horde of homicide Bedouins, without doubt, who, 
having perceived your little caravan, are come to sur- 
prise it unawares. While I run into the combat, to 
offer up to God the little remains I have of life in assist- 
ing the Christians, do you, my daughter, retire into the 
depth of that cavern, and conceal your heavenly form 
from lawless banditti who respect nothing.” He was 
going, when, already at the entrance of the grotto, they 
perceived several Arabs half naked, sword in hand, 
covered with blood, and casting anxious looks into the 
interior of the humble cell, There was no gold nor 
silver to tempt their avarice, but the young maid was a 
prize much above all treasures. They were preparing 
to lay hold of her, when the hermit rushed between. 
With a raging countenance and eyes darting fury, he 
raised a crucifix over his head, and, filled with a divine 
spirit, cried out in a thundering voice, “ Hold, rash bar- 
barians! for I vow, in the name of the supreme God— 
of that God here present, that the first of you whose 
sacrilegious audacity shall dare to pollute this huly virgin, 
shall be instantly blasted by lightning!” To that threat 
Matilda joined her timid supplications, implored mercy, 
and defended herself with her prayers and tears. ‘The 
Bedouins, astonished and confounded, hesitated ; their 
ferocity was sofiened, and their designs suspended. The 
weakest of beings, an old man and a virgin, had van- 
quished their courage—yea, vanquished—for their weak- 
ness was supported by two of the most powerful weapons 
with which heaven has armed ihe earth—innocence and 
religion. 

Meanwhile, at the moment when the lawless banditti 
began to banish compassion and follow their horrid de- 
sign, a formidable warrior, with glaring eyes, clad in 
shining armour, and his arm wielding a bloody scimitar, 
tushed among them. He attacked the Arabs, made a 
dreadful carnage, and alone dispersed and destroyed the 
whole band. Death and victory opened his way to the 
princess, Quicker than lightning he seized, snatched 
her up, bore her off among the ruins, and wi. such 
rapidity, that the hermit lost sight of him before he had 
time to form a thought; he perceived only the Arabs 
flying on all sides, struck with dismay, and making the 


lonely shore resound with the great name of Malek | 


Adhel! 

The hermit shuddered at the fate of the princess, and 
lamented that the desert and the assassins had spared 
her life. The expiring Arabs and Christians, however, 
did not stop the impetuous course of the hero; he saw 
but Matilda, and thought of her perils only. Placing 
her on a stately courser, he leaped up behind ; and while 
with one hand he pressed her close, he seized the bridle 
with the other, and followed by some Mussulman sol- 
diers, galloped off from the scene of carnage. 


——- - 
CHAPTER XXII. 


The sun was in the midst of its course when the 
prince reached the foot of Mount Colzoum, and stopped 
to afford Matilda some rest. No mother could feel a 
more tender solicitude for her child ; he grew uneasy on 
seeing her exposed to the mid-day heat, and looked 
around to find among the rocks of Colzoum a cool re- 
treat, where he might shelter her. On the top of some 
barren rocks, he perceived a clump of sycamores and 
tamarinds ; he then alighted from his horse, and unwill- 
ing to part with his precious load, held it still in his 
arms, climbed the mountain, reached the shade, put the 
princess down, and walked off to some distance. 

It was then only that Matilda came to herself, and 
recollected what had passed ; but she could not compre- 
hend by what incredible miracle Malek Adhel shad sud- 
denly appeared to save her from the hands of the Arabs; 
and the hermit, what had become of him’? what must 
he have thought of that circumstance? but, alas! was 
he yet alive ? had she broken upon his solitude, only to 
bring him destruction ? and her dear, her faithful Eng- 
lish, of whom she saw none around her—had they all 
perished in the combat, and proved, like the Duke of 
Gloucester, the victims of their attachment to her ser- 
vice? While deeply engaged in such thoughts, she saw 








the prince returning, his head bare, his face covered with 


sweat and dust, and bearing in his hands his helmet, full 
of pure and fresh water, which he presented to her, 
She looked at him with a mixture of surprise, gratitude, 
and astonishment. ‘Holy Virgin!” exclaimed she, 
“if what I see be not an illusion; if there be reality im 
the events of this day, how terrible are they, and how 
much I dread their consequence! What will be the 
fate of that venerable man, what will be that of my 
faithful Christians, and what, O heavenly Parent, will 
now be my destiny !” 

“ Matilda,” replied the prince, “drink this water; it 
will calm your spirits, and prompt you to lend a more 
attentive ear to what I am going to relate.’ The prin- 
cess put the iron cup to her lips, and refreshed her 
parched mouth. “ Now,” continued Malek Adhel, “ let 
us wait, before we set out again, till the sea breeze has 
somewhat cooled the air. I will avail myself of that 
time to reproach you with your imprudence. Ah! Ma- 
tilda, if it had exposed my own life only, I should not 
reproach you!” He ceased, She was struck with his 
profound melancholy. She hid her face with her hands, 
and replied, in a tremulous voice, “ Alas! I hoped this 
journey would have proved dangerous to me alone ; that 
you, particularly, would not have been exposed, and that, 
when your brother was waiting for aid, no consideration 
could have detained you.” “If such were your hopes, 
Matilda,” interrupted he eagerly, “I have then very ill 
expressed mny love for you, since you think there can be 
any thing more powerful than you over my soul. Ab! 
when I returned to Cairo, and learned your departure ; 
when [ could no longer entertain any doubt but you had 
directed your march to the desert, did I think of my 
brother, of his commands, of battles, or of glory? No, 
Matilda, I thought of you alone. I flew after you, heed- 
less of my people’s murmurs, and of the discontents of 
my army. My brave soldiers tried to detain me; they 
mentioned Saladin’s anger ; but whatimported his anger, 
what if he should demand ty life, provided Matilda 
were saved! I hoped to have joined you sooner, and to 
have brought you back, in spite of yourself, before you 
could have reached your journey’s end; but in these 
vast deserts, where no road is marked out, I lost my way. 
Ah! Matilda, had we departed together, as I wished, we 
should, ere this, have entered the tents of Saladin, and 
a whole nation would not have to reproach you with my 
disobedience.” He ceased, unwilling to impart to Ma- 
tilda ali the fears that distracted him; he would not tell 
her that, to follow her, he had been forced to employ 
violence ; that his indignant army, opposing his de- 
parture, wanted to oblige him to march into Syria; that 
menacing denunciations had broken out against Matilda, 
and that, having made choice of his most faithful soldiers 
and most devoted servants to attend him, he did not pos. 
sess their full confidence, nor did they respect her whom 
he loved. 

Matilda enquired how, as he kad lost his way, he had 
been able to discover the hermit’s grotto. “ Having 
reached the borders of the Red Sea,” said he, “at a great 
distance from the ruined monastery, in order to find it I 
coasted along its banks. At last, this morning, on the 
breaking out of the dawn, I heard the ery of the Be. 
douins—that exulting cry which is the forerunner of 
slaughter. I rushed that way, various terrors distracting 
my breast, and arrived amidst the ruins. Your Chris- 
tians, surprised in their sleep, were the victims of the 
Bedouins. The Duke of Gloucester, pierced with a 
mortal blow, saw me, knew me, and, raising himself, 
pointed to the grotto. ‘Save the princess !’ said he, and 
he fell lifeless. I bade my soldiers assist your friends; 
they obeyed, and I flew to you. What a dreadful sight! 
Matilda, the idol of my heart, was on the point of fall- 
ing into the hands of a band of barbarians! Ah! had 
I arrived too iate, had a single one of those savages laid 
on you a sacrilegious hand—but, Matilda, thou art re- 
venged. I have slain all those who presumed to look 
at thee.” “O faithful friend of my brother, noble Duke 
of Gloucester!’ exclaimed Matilda, weeping, “have I 
been the cause of thy death! For me, thou camest to 
expire obscurely in the desert; and have all the Chris- 
tians perished with him too!—I see none here.” «I 
left nearly the whole of my troop with them,” replied 
the prince, “ and should have remained myself as their 
defender, had not my first solicitude been for you.” 

Matilda wept the fate of the unfortunate men she had 
thus exposed to death, and reproached herself with 
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having drawn them into the desert, to abandon them in 
« Ah!” said the prince to her, “ of what 


their distress. 
service could your presence be to them. 
Matilda, over the danger I have snatched you from, but 
weep at that which threatens. I hear the southern wind 
I see on the south columns of sand and red- 
dening clouds. I shudder, I tremble. O Matilda, until 
I knew you, I never trembled.” In hopes of avoiding 
the hurricane, by proceeding towards the north, Malek 
Adhel left the mountain, and, with Matilda, joined his 
soldiers. He found them panic-struck at the sight of 
the terrific signs rising all around ; their steeds, still more 
frightened, overcome with fatigue, and scarcely able to 
breathe, had become absolutely restive. The prince, 
confident that every moment’s delay might prove fatal, 
resolved to proceed with his camels only, but the soldiers 
refused: they would not advance on foot; and in order 
not to abandon their horses, they proposed to take shel- 
ter on the summit of Colzoum. Malek Adhel, however, 
who had but a score of men with him, and knew that 
the caverns of that mountain were the dens of ferocious 
beasts and intrepid banditti, would not expose Matilda 
to their attacks, and gave the word to march; the band 
hesitated; at length, to encourage them, Malek Adhel 
declared he would walk. ‘This generous example de- 
termined his soldiers, and not one ventured to flinch 
from the fatigues which his master was not afraid to 


rising. 


endure, 

The caravan began their march, preserving a profound 
silence. No one veatured to tell the dangers he foresaw, 
or the fears he experienced. Malek Adhel walked be- 
side the camel that carried Matilda, and was preceded 
by three other camels, loaded with bladders filled with 
water, a tent, and provisions for the journey. ‘The sol- 
diers came after, their looks dejected, their countenance 
sullen and morose, as if on the point of revolting. 

Meanwhile, the day passed without any accident; the 
night approached, and the terrors ceased ; but the travel- 


lers had just entered the most dangerous part—the vast | 
| with a red cloud, seemed embracing the whole earth to 


sandy desert. If, on the next day, the forerunners of a 
hurricane should again appear, the peril would then be 
extreme; hence every exertion was requisite to reach 
the other side of that dreadful place. 
to maréWwall night. 
but how could he manage without allowing Matilda 
some moments of rest? would she have been able to 
undergo such fatigue! She was then lying on the 
camel, pale, nearly motionless, scarcely able to breathe, 
and ready to expire with lassitude. Notwithstanding 
the murmurs of his men, Malek Adhel ordered a halt, 
pitched his tent in the midst of the desert, spread his 
cloak on the sand, and entreated Matilda to sleep for a 
few hours. Forced to suspend their march, the soldiers 
abandoned themselves to sleep ; the prince alone, stand- 
ing outside his tent, watched for fear of a surprise, and 
gazed with the most painful anxiety on that canvass 


which contained her he adored, and those burning sands | your prince’s death unpunished. No!—on the great 


| day of judgment, you will all appear covered with that 


which threatened her life. At that instant all was still 
and calm; the moon shone on a barren and dry plain, 
where the cool night breeze could not find a shrub to | 
agitate, nor a single reed which it could touch, and form | 


a sound. Profound silence reigned in the desert, in- | 


terrupted only by the distant roaring of tigers, and the | duties ; scarcely shall her blood have stained the sands, 
doleful and shrill note of the ostrich, which seemed to | when our swords shall be laid at your feet, that you may 


portend the day of calamity was at hand, and the mis- 
fortunes that had threatened were coming on. 

Meanwhile, Matilda did not sleep easy ; her dreams 
were disturbed by the image of the surrounding perils. 
Without being able to dissipate her fears, it seemed to | 


her she ought to be secure; and that the greatest of all | heart! it is my last prayer.” 


injustice was to harbour a suspicion against Malek Ad- 
hel’s honour. 
name involuntarily escaped her. The prince turned 
around, saw Matilda awake, and precipitated himself 
near her. “ My beloved,” said he, “is it anxiety dis- 
turbs your sleep!” « Yes,” she replied, “ but it appears 
to me now, that I ought no longer to feel disquietude.” 


Malek Adhel did not understand the meaning of these 
words; he only thought of the dangers of the desert ; 
to shelter her from which, he would have freely given 
his life. «Alas! said he, “I cannot share your secu- 
rity. To me, how truly frightful and terrible does the 
danger appear that threatens you! ‘To adore you, to 


Do not weep, | 


| traordinary cares they were forced to bestow on a Chris- 
| tian; they even dared to avow that, if she remained any 
| longer among them, Mahomed would sacrifice them on 
| the merciless floating sands. 


looking at his soldiers with eyes sparkling with fire, «I 
| swear,” said he, «I will cut off the head of the first who 
| shall dare to utter a single word against the Princess of 
| England’s sacred person !” 


| dered their submission so difficult. 


The soldiers asked | 
The prince also wished the same; | 


| voice the soldiers declared they would not obey. He 
| shuddered at the idea of the outrages she might suffer ; 


| 
| 


But, while she thus accused herself, that | lious band drew nearer, and one among them cried, 
| “ Prince, we all swear to die for you ; mount that camel, 





lose you, to feel all my courage useless to save you— 
this is my situation, these are the torments my love } 
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causes me! but, Matilda, you have no compassion on 
the pangs of my love.” 

The princess pressed her hands on her* heart, and, 
| raising her eyes to heaven, said, “O God! had I but 
| deserved this reproach, I should not then appear so guilty 
| before thee.” The prince was going to answer, but she 
| would not suffer it, and quitted the tent abruptly ; the 
| soldiers awoke, the men reloaded the camels, and the 
| caravan proceeded in the same order as the day before. 
| Scarcely did the first rays of the sun break upon the 
| horizon, when they perceived huge columns of sand, 
| occasionally moving with prodigious rapidity, or advanc- 
| ing majestically slow. Soon the sun, on piercing through, 

gave them the appearance of real columns of fire, and 
the redness of the sky seemed to portend the arrival of 
the destructive sirocco wind. With the alarm of those 
| awful presages, murmurs broke out aloud ; several sol- 
| diers proposed to throw away the tent and part of the 
| provisions, to fly the more swiftly. Dismayed by fana- 
ticism and terror, the whole band soon declared that so 
| many calamities were sent as a punishment for the ex- 


At these insolent speeches, 
Malek Adhel, transported with fury, drew his sword, and 


The prince’s action, his 
voice, his looks, intimidated all the soldiers; they re- 
mained silent, but not without reluctance, for it was less 
the fear of death than a fanatic superstition that ren- 
The scourges that 
threatened them seemed like a wholesome warning of 
the approaching chastisement which they could not hope 
to escape but with the immolation of some great victim 
to the wrath of Mahomed. 

The next day, about noon, when the sun, surrounded 


consume it with its fires, Matilda’s camel wounded its 
leg against one of the rocks in the desert, and in a few 
moments the part swelled so prodigiously, that the ani- 
mal became unable to proceed. The prince commanded 
that another should be prepared, upon which all their 
superstitious discontents again broke out, and with one 


hence, taking his resolution instantly, he fell back a few 
paces, turned the point of his sword to the breast of his 
beloved, and exclaimed, “ If this virgin must be sacrificed, 
I alone will strike her; but, on pulling this sword out 
of her heart, reeking with her blood, I will instantly 
plunge it into my own, and expire by her side, calling 
down the vengeance of the prophet on your guilty heads ! 
and think not, despicable wretches, that he will leave 


blood you have forced me to shed!” “ No, no!” in- 
terrupted the soldiers, falling at his feet, “ we will re- 
vere you to our latest breath. We only entreat you will 
sacrifice the infidel who makes you forget all your 


dispose of our lives at your pleasure.” «O generous 
Adhel!” exclaimed Matilda, “do not expose your pre- 


Her first cry was for Adhel; “« Where is he?” 
exclaimed she; “is he safe!” «He is here!” replied 
he; “he is near thee for ever!”’ Matilda raised her 
head, recalled her ideas, looked around her, saw only the 
prince, and added, with an expression of profound sor- 
1ow, “ Are they gone, and without you!” «They have 
left me, Matilda, but I am not dismayed; do not be 
alarmed, my beloved; all hope is not yet flown. The 
other half of my soldiers are surely following us, with 
the few who remaid of thy attendants; on these I can 
safely rely. Let us wait for them here till daylight; 
lest, during the darkness of the night, I should miss 
their track. If to-morrow, at dawn, they have not arrived, 
I will carry thee in my arms across the desert. The 
camel, though lame, will be able to follow us, and if, be- 
fore night, we can but reach Mount Kaleil, we are safe. 
As our little band must pass over it in their way to 
Cairo, I will wait for them there; since we are I. to 
find a spring of pure water, dried fruits, and cool grottos, 
to shelter thee from the mid-day heat.” Leaning against 
the tent, Matilda dejectedly surveyed the vast extent of 
the desert. Without daring to express her fears, or ad- 
dress aloud her prayers to heaven, she fell on her knees, 
melting into tears. The hero drew near, and took hold 
of her hand; “ Matilda,” said he, “ hear me ! We are 
alone in the world, together lost in these-im 3 wilds ; 
perhaps to-morrow’s sun will bring us death, perhaps we 
may not behold another day; am I, O my beloved, to 
quit life without having been united to thee ?” 

Matilda heard no more; she arose, and the God she 
had been invoking infused into her whole countenan 
somewhat of his divine majesty. Standing before the 
prince who was prostrate at her feet, she said, “ Malek 
Adhel, I love you! God has received in the tribunal of 
penitence this confession of my weakness; this confes- 
sion, which assuredly should not have passed these lips, 
did not the near approach of death plead my excuse. 
Yes, Malek Adhel, I love you! and, were you a Chris. 
tian, the whole world could offer me nothing in com. 
parison! Were you a Christian, I would prefer this 
desert with you to all the grandeur the kings of the 
world could lay at my feet. Adhel, thy voice is very 
powerful over my heart, but that of a God who died for 
me speaks louder than thine! His orders, without doubt, 
have their full right to make me struggle against thy 
love ; this it is that makes my glory, and which, in 
giving me strength, also gives me security. 

As the princess spoke, her eyes raised to heaven, she 
seemed to have detached herself from the earth—and her 
deportment had acquired something so dignified and 
pure, that she at that moment appeared, in the eyes of 
Adhel, like the angel of the desert. He was affected, 
astonished. His soul was shaken—and he exclaimed, 
“ Thou surely speakest true: God has revealed himself 
to thee. It is his inspirations thou breathest. Armed 
with his strength, thou defendest thyself. ‘Thou art the 
living temple wherein he dwells. His truth is on thy 
lips—make it flow into my heart—imbue me with his 
light, and render me worthy of belonging to thee !”— 
“ What do I hear!” exclaimed Matilda, joining her 
hands with an impassioned ardour, “ will thy eyes open ? 
Has God, in his infinite goodness, moved thy great 
soult O! that it were true, that it were possible—then 
shouldest thou become the object of my everlasting love, 
and I would place my terrestrial happiness on thee !”’ 

Thus broke out the flame the vestal had smothered in 
her chaste heart. The prince, at her feet, swore to live 


eyes. 





cious life for an unfortunate, who has but a few t 
to live! I feel I am dying; your courage cannot save 
me! Ah! I entreat you, plunge your sword into my 
As her pale lips closed, 


she sank down, unconscious, on the sand. ‘The rebel- 


place yourself at our head, and leave the Christian to 
perish !” Decided by these words, they no longer hesi- 
tated on seeing che menacing looks of the prince, but 
left him the lame camel, the tent, three bladders full of 
water, some dried fruit, and departed with the three other 
camels, thus abandoning the prince and the virgin in 
the wilds of the horrid desert ! 

Matilda lay motionless on the sand; the prince saw 
her; and, while he feared a greater misfortune, with his 
vigorous arm he raised the tent, formed a shelter, and, 
placing the princess under it, employed part of the water 
left in recalling her to life ; but it was not until the cool 


or die for her sake, and entreated her to bind herself by 
the same engagement. She paused awhile, then took 
hold uf bis hand, pressed it between her own, and said 
to him, “ Art thou a Christian?” “Ah!” replied he, 
in a sort of passionate frenzy, “what dost thou ask of 
me? Art thou not the absolute mistress of my soul and 
will? Dost thou know what I am, and can I at present 
think of or wish but to adore thee, and to become thy 
husband? ©! condescend to bestow that sweet name 
on me !—Name me thy husband, then, Matilda, in order 
that the title may give me more claims to the love of thy 
God !” 

The princess was suddenly prevailed upon by:that 
idea; she hoped in effect more successfully to open to 
Malek Adhel the way of salvation by uniting her soul 
with his, and flattered herself the name of husband 
would forward his conversion. Before she resolved, 
however, she invoked the Almighty, implored his assist- 





evening breeze that she revived and opened her languid 


ance, laid her heart open before him—that heart so 
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